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On September 8th, 1943, a message from Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
Commander-in-Chief in the Middle East, was broadcast to the Greeks 
and Yugoslavs. According to this message : 


‘The hour of final liberation has been brought much nearer, but it is 
not here yet. Await @ signal for a general rising.’ + 


On December 12th, ‘ Marshal’ Tito, the leader of the Yugoslav 
Partisans now called the Yugoslav Army of Liberation, announced that : 


‘ The decisive moment has come! Forward to battle!’ ? 


Is this the signal of which Sir Henry Maitland Wilson spoke ? Ifso, 
did ‘ Marshal’ Tito act under Sir Henry Maitland’s orders? If not, 
under whose orders ? And why is the signal given now, seeing that the 
Allies have not begun to invade the Balkans, so that a general rising to-day 
would be premature ? 

Since the time when the collapse of Italy became evident, the Yugo- 
slavs have been awaiting ‘the signal’ with extreme impatience. In 
spite of much disillusionment and misunderstanding, they believe, or 
believed, in England as their real liberator. Only if she were to give ‘ the 
signal ’ would there be ‘ a general rising.’ 

In July, 1943, a leaflet was distributed in Slovenia. It was ostensibly 
signed by the British military representative who, if the signature is 
genuine, declared that ‘ the forces of Fascism and Nazism are about to 
break ’ and called upon ‘ the entire population to join the partisan forces 
in order to destroy the occupying power.’ 

The warrant was taken for genuine by the population. Because it 
bore what was believed to be the signature of the British representative, 
it was at once obeyed. Everyone in Slovenia knew that a premature 
rising would be disastrous, but it was assumed, with complete confidence, 
that British help would arrive. 

The rising began, but as no help came, it was easily crushed by the 
Germans, who carried out savage reprisals. They burnt and massacred— 
in Istria alone, seventy-two villages were wiped out. The secret 


1 The Times, September 9th, 1943. 
® Daily Herald, December 13th, 1943. 
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organisations of the Yugoslavs were exposed and therefore destroyed. 
Eight thousand young men, who were secretly working under the 
orders of General Mihailovitch, the Commander-in-Chief of the Yugoslav 
Regular Army, came out into the open. About 5,000 of them were 
massacred 


For more than two years the Slovenes had suffered fearful barbarities 
at the hand of the invading forces, but had lived in hope. The sacrifices 
made when the rising was in progress were made willingly. Along the 
coast, men and women would scan the horizon of the Adriatic for British 
warships or aeroplanes. But when it was plain that no help was coming, 
there was an anguish of disillusionment. England was blamed for the 
disaster, unjustly no doubt, although not altogether so, seeing that the 
inflammatory tone of the broadcasts in the Serbo-Croat language trans- 
mitted by the B.B.C. created a widespread belief that the hour of libera- 
tion was indeed at hand. 

But resistance to the enemy continued throughout Yugoslavia—to 
the Germans, the Italians, the Bulgars, the Hungarians and the Croat 
Ustashis, who, partly trained in Germany on the model of the §S.S., are 
under the command of the Croatian terrorist, the Poglavnik, or Fuhrer, 
Pavelitch. 

The Yugoslav revolution of March 27th, 1941, which overthrew the 
pro-German Government and brought Yugoslavia into the war, was almost 
exclusively Serb. Since that time resistance has been mainly, though not 
exclusively, Serb. The most formidable of the resisters are the Chetniks— 
formidable, not only because of their military skill and prowess, but 
because they have the support of the Serbian people as a whole. Their 
numbers are not revealed—it may be 30,000 or 40,000, which is about as 
big an organised force as could be maintained in such a country, that is 
to say in the mountainous districts of Serbia proper and Montenegro. 
The disciplined nucleus of the Chetniks is the Yugoslav Regular Army, 
which includes an élite of Serbian officers. 

The statement made in the daily press* that the Partisans number 
from 150,000 to 200,000 cannot be true, if those figures are taken to 
denote an armed and organised force. There is, in the British press, 
an almost complete uniformity, from The Times to the Daily Herald, in 
the treatment of the Yugoslav situation—even the Daily Worker does not 
differ widely from The Times. This is but one of the many symptoms 
of the Gleichschaltung of the British press in the treatment of Foreign 
Affairs. Direct and truthful reporting, incisive analysis, and critical 
judgment have been replaced by an officially directed tendenciousness, 
and by a moralising attitude that has small relevance to the realities. 
The British public was rarely so ill-informed with regard to Foreign 
Affairs as it is during the present war. It was much better informed 
during the last war, and between the wars. The contributions of the 
various Diplomatic Correspondents, in particular, tend more to conceal, or 


* For details v. ‘ Mihailovitch,’ the Nineteenth Century and After, August, 1943. 
« For example, in the News Chronicle, December 8th, 1943. 
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to explain away, rather than to reveal and to explain the situation 
abroad. For the study of Foreign Affairs to-day, the Swiss, Swedish 
and American newspapers are essential—and even the German news- 
papers, which, although more tendencious, are also more informative 
and more analytical than the British. Yugoslavia, although an Allied 
country, fares worst of all in the British press. The chief reason is that 
too much reliance is placed on the broadcasts of the ‘ Free Yugoslavia ’ 
or Slobodna Yugoslavia Station. These broadcasts magnify the exploits 
of the Partisans and belittle thpse of the Regulars. They are Partisan, 
and, therefore, Communist propaganda. Their purpose is not to present 
the truth about Yugoslavia, but to promote a Communist revolution. 
The Slobodna Yugoslavia has, of late, been belauding the bogus ‘ Marshal ’ 
Tito as though he were at the head of a serious government with a genuine 
following in the country, while denouncing as a traitor General Mihailo- 
vitch, who is a man of purest patriotism. The communiqués which 
General Mihailovitch issues from his headquarters in the mountains are 
withheld from the British public, although they alone are authentic, 
in so far as they come from the front itself, whereas the Slobodna Yugoslavia 
is not in Yugoslavia at all, but in Tiflis, thousands of miles away. 

Few of the Partisans—perhaps one-tenth or a little more—are Com- 
munists. But the leaders are nearly all Communists. The Partisans 
are a kind of Jacquerie and are engaged in war against the invader 
and in domestic revolution. They have little support in the country, 
for the Yugoslav situation is not what Lenin would have called 
‘revolutionary.’ The dominant popular mood is patriotic, especially 
in Serbia. The Partisans maraud, terrorise the local population, 
murder and expropriate farmers who are relatively well-to-do, and 
establish local administrations of a Communist nature. There are hardly 
any Partisans in Serbia proper, where they are repudiated by almost all. 
Their chief recent successes have been in the regions where the Italians 
were disbanded and the Germans had not yet arrived. They took Split, 
which was undefended and, after exercising a reign of terror, were expelled 
by the Germans. Two years ago they established a short-lived Soviet 
Republic at Ujice, to the accompaniment of severe terrorism. Another 
Soviet Republic was established at Kolasia. It lasted a few days. 
Recently they established a Republic at Bikac—it was called ‘ demo- 
cratic ’ to conform with present political fashion, but was none the less 
terrorist. Their present ‘Government’ is at Jajce. It is in no sense a 
‘ Government,’ least of all a Government of Yugoslavia. It might merit 
the title of local Executive Committee, or local Soviet, but no more. 

The head of this ‘Government’ is the Croat, Josip Broz, known as 
Tito. He went through a course of training as a militant Communist in 
Moscow, and was sent to Spain, where he took part in the civil war. He 
appears to be a nonentity—nothing, at least, that is known about him 
indicates a man of any outstanding qualities. He is what the Germans 
call a Parteiwurm and the Russians an Apparatchik. We are not told who 
appointed him Marshal of Yugoslavia. He has no evident right to this 
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title, which is not Yugoslav at all (there was never a Yugoslav ‘ Marshal”). 
Early this year, 100,000 marks in gold were offered to any who would 
deliver him to the German authorities, whether dead or alive. This 
fact has been published in the English press 5 and was announced by 
the B.B.C.* What both the Press and the B.B.C. did not mention, was 
that the same reward was offered in the same proclamation to any who 
would deliver Mihailovitch, whether dead or alive.? This is but one 
example of the bias of the British and of the B.B.C. in their treatment of 
Yugoslavia. * 

One of the members of Tito’s government is the sculptor Augustin- 
chitch, who could not prostrate himself obsequiously enough before 
Mussolini a year ago. He did a portrait bust of the Duce which was 
exhibited in the Croatian Pavilion in the Arts Exhibition at Rome last 
year. The bust was presented to Mussolini by Pavelitch in person. 
Another member is Filipovitch, who commanded a unit of Ustashis 
which carried out a massacre of Serbs. He is amongst the war criminals 
who are to be tried when the war is over. Another member is Jambrishek. 
He is an amateur prophet, and is addicted to occultism. Another is 
Ribnika, who was editor of Cross-Word Puzzles on the Politika, the 
Belgrade daily. 

Tito’s government is completely bogus, and is accepted by none, 
except under terroristic pressure. 

Mihailovitch, who is Minister of War in the legitimate Yugoslavia 
Government, has held his front in the mountains for more than thirty 
months. In the spring of the present year he withstood, and then eluded, 
an encircling movement of the enemy’s. He was attacked by armoured 
units, by the Luftwaffe, and by German, Croat and Bulgar divisions. 
He had heavy losses in killed and wounded. Although he cannot main- 
tain a large army in the field, he can always make up his losses, for he 
has one of the most patriotic and warlike populations in the world to 
recruit from. He could, if the ‘signal for a general rising’ were given, 
mobilise about 300,000 men or more, though they would have to be 
confident of help from the Western Allies, for without help the rising 
would be abortive. Unlike the Partisans, Mihailovitch has the support of 
the Serbian people—who, through their own organisations, especially the 
co-operatives, supply his men with food. Without these supplies, which 
are given voluntarily and are not extorted, as the supplies of the Partisans 
are, the Yugoslav Regulars could not exist as an organised force. 

The broadcasts of the Slobodna Yugoslavia are political propaganda 
and replete with falsehood and misrepresentation. Their purpose is to 
promote revolution, to overthrow the Yugoslav throne and the legitimate 
order, to break up the country, and to establish a Communist tyranny. 
Tito has declared (December 13th) that Yugoslavia is to be broken up 

























































5 E.g., News Chronicle, December 11th, 1943. 
* Home Programme, 6 p.m., December 3rd. 

7 We have ourselves seen the original edition of the Belgrade newspaper (German- 
controlled; Novo Vreme which contained this proclamation. 
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into seven regions. If the frontiers of these regions are examined with 
the help of an ethnographical map, it will be found that Croatia is left 
almost intact, while Serbia is broken up into five parts. It is evidently 
the purpose of Russian Balkan policy to break up the Serbs who are the 
strongest national entity in the Balkans. 

The information imparted to the British public about Yugoslavia is 
tainted at the source. Particularly odious is the belittlement of General 
Mihailovitch. Even those who disagree with his political views must, 
if they have any chivalry and any knowledge of the facts, recognise 
in him a heroic figure. There is nothing more impressive in Europe to-day 
than this lonely fighter in the mountains of Serbia and Montenegro, a 
fighter against such odds that his mere survival seems almost miraculous. 
And the odds are increasing, for to the German, Croatian, and Bulgarian 
divisions which are operating against Mihailovitch, must be added the 
Partisans, newly provided with arms, equipment, and supplies from 
Great Britain. 

When we are told, as we are in the daily press, that Mihailovitch is a 
traitor, a Fascist, that he has been collaborating with General Neditch 
(the instrument of German domination in Serbia), we seek in vain for 
any evidence. Not one charge against Mihailovitch has, as far as we are 
aware, been substantiated. It may be that some of the Regulars have 
committed atrocities—Balkan warfare tends to be ruthless, and mas- 
sacres, such as those perpetrated by the Partisans, may well have called 
forth local reprisals. But the fundamental difference between the 
Partisans and the Regulars remains—the former are terrorists and the 


latter are not. The Serbian peasantry in particular regard the arrival of 
Partisans as a fearful visitation, but welcome the Regulars. 

Tributes to Mihailovitch have been paid in this country, but they have 
ceased. ‘Tito is officially in favour—and that settles it. In the neutral 
press tributes to Mihailovitch have been abundant. 

The Turkish Vakit writes (July 6th, 1943) : 


‘General Mihailovitch’s forces have proved themselves to be real, 
well-organised military units. . . . Knowing that the part played by 
General Mihailovitch would be very important in the event of an Allied 
landing in the Balkans, the Germans have begun operations on a large 
scale to remove this danger.’ 


The Turkish Tan (September 30th, 1942) refers to Mihailovitch as 


‘this daring soldier, whom nothing can oblige to withdraw, fights with all 
his strength for the independence and liberty of his country.’ 


The Turkish La Republique (April 4th, 1942) refers to Mihailovitch’s 
‘heroism’ and ‘irrepressible activity’ as an example to patriots all 
the world over.’ The Swedish Stockholm Extra Blad (December 25th, 
1942) refers to Mihailovitch as ‘the hero of the Balkans,’ and says of 
his army that it has 


‘ prevented Yugoslavia from becoming a base where the Axis could train 
Vou. CXXXV—No. 803 : a* 
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and organise new armies. It has also prevented the use of the network of 
railroads for the transport of troops to the Near East.’ 


The Swiss Nation (February 25th, 1943) writes that Mihailovitch 


‘supporters and admirers are fighting against the slavery imposed on 
their country. It can be taken for certain that the accusations against 
him are unfounded.’ 


The Swiss Zircherzeitung (January 30th, 1943) writes that Mihailovitch’s 
men have ‘ often immobilised many German divisions.’ ' 

The Spanish Arriba (June Ist, 1943) published an article from a corre- 
spondent who had visited Croatia, and referred to Mihailovitch as 


‘a brave man of undeniable military capacity and possessing the mys- 
terious power of appearing simultaneously in different places.’ 


Italian communiqués from the Yugoslavian front used to be detailed 
and fairly frequent. German communiqués are rare and do not, as a rule, 
cover minor engagements. It is, therefore, impossible to test the accuracy 
of General Mihailovitch’s communiqués by comparing them with others, 
for there are no others that are serious and sufficiently frequent. But 
they have precision of detail and bear the stamp of a great sincerity. 
They often have a vividly descriptive character. They are essential to 
the study of the war in Yugoslavia and, as they are withheld from the 
British public, we give as much of their contents, since the end of August, 
as the limited space at our disposal will allow. 

The 1921-2 classes were called up for service with the colours by 
General Mihailovitch. To conscribe an army under German occupation is 
itself an achievement and proof of a wonderful national spirit. Thousands 
of these conscripts met on a mountain slope in western Serbia to take the 
oath. The ceremony is described by an eye-witness whose report is given 
in a communiqué dated September 17th, 1943 : 


‘ All night through I travelled with three guides. The sky was cloudy 
with no moonlight. Sometimes we met groups of young men resting in 
the dark. Sometimes we met other groups coming by other routes. I 
noticed all the time that these young fellows were in best order and under a 
wise command. On all crossings of the routes we were met by small 
units, well armed, who stopped us for inspection. We came to the spot 
before dawn. A great crowd was felt everywhere around us. The Corps 
Commander, a smiling officer of about thirty with a thick chestnut beard, 
greeted me warmly, saying “‘ You are going to see something very wonder- 
ful.” When the dawn broke I found myself on a woody plateau. In the 
middle of the woods a great meadow was full of young men. Commands 
were echoing from all sides. At six o’clock a.m. sharp all was quiet. The 
recrvits were in military formations having before them their officers. - 
The commander of the corps was informed by an officer that five thousand 
six hundred and seventy-three recruits were ready to take the oath of 
allegiance to His Majesty. After inspection of the troops the religious 
ceremony begins. Three Serbian Orthodox priests performed the divine 
service, at the end of which the young men were asked to raise their right 
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rk of hands with three fingers so as to cross themselves and to pronounce word 
by word the oath of allegiance. The moment was very solemn. All eyes 
vitch of the young men were fixed on the cross of the chief priest. In that very 
moment a huge German plane was roaring in the vicinity but did not fly 
od on over us. At the end of this ceremony the priest first made a speech explain- 
zainst ing the meaning of the oath, and the Corps Commander also made a very 


moving speech in which he told the young fellows that from this moment 
their lives belong to their lawful King and to their country. With long and 
many times repeated “ Long live King Peter,” “‘ Long live Yugoslavia,” 
this unforgotten ceremony was ended. A member of the British Military 
sOrTe- Mission to General Mihailovitch was present at this splendid manifestation 

of Serbian vigour and love for liberty. No incident was reported either in 

coming nor in going back of this great number of young King’s soldiers, 


itch’s 


7h? some of which had to walk about thirty-five miles.’ 
tailed Towards the end of September, 1943, there was a sharp engagement 
tie between a force of Regulars and part of a German division which had 


aeroplanes at its disposal. The Italians were surrendering under the 


ae terms of the armistice, and the Regulars successfully forestalled the 
But Germans in securing Italian arms and ammunition. The Regulars were, 

erity. for the first time, aided by a contingent of Albanians (communiqué 

al to September 20th). 

> dhe The wireless plays a very important part in Yugoslav warfare. A 

gust, set is regarded as one of the greatest treasures in the villages. 

‘ You, in America, cannot realise what a delight it is for our peasants 
rs by to have a wireless set. That is the greatest event in these dark days of 
ion is our struggles and our sufferings. In the evening they are gathered around 
sands the radio awaiting the moment of the American and the London broad- 
ce the casting in our language. And when the voice came out saying “ This is 
given New York ” or “ This is London calling ” all faces were smiling. Every 

word is retained in the memory‘of all. Throughout the next day they will . 

discuss what they have heard the night before from America or London. 
loudy They believe every word and are planning, after the information received 
ing in through the radio, the course of war and the date of the liberation of our 
es. I country. It is a great disappointment to them when they hear something 
nder a they know is not true. This happened for instance a few days ago with the. 
smal] London radio saying that the Partisan units attacked the town Dragujevac 
@ spot and disarmed there twenty thousand Italian soldiers. The disappointment 
Corps came because it is known all over Serbia that in this province of Yugo- 
beard, slavia there are no Partisan units worth noticing and that in Dragujevac so 
onder- great a number of Italians never had been stationed. Among the troops 
in the the radio is a beloved weapon. Without it the men feel blind and deaf. 
nands The radio is the best and greatest helper of the people’s resistance to the 
. The enemy throughout Europe. It happened [one] evening that the Columbia 
fficers. ~ Broadcasting Company gave a full report of President Roosevelt’s address 
usand to Congress. You could not imagine what it meant for those fellows. 
ath of They were simply delighted. The astonishing figures of production and 
ligious the cost of the war every day in America deeply impressed the men. 
divine Great enthusiasm was caused by the President’s words saying that in 


r right Quebec it had been decided about the new landings in Europe of the 
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Allied troops. ‘“‘ There is surely not a better country for landing than 
Yugoslavia,” said many of the men present in one voice. The broad- 
casting being over the conversation began to deal with the new dis- 
embarkment of the Allies. There was much betting about the day when 
Allies will land on Balkan soil.’ (Communiqué of September 20th, 1943.) 


Early in October the Germans moved towards the coast between 
Ragusa (Dubrovnik) and Cattaro. Cattaro has a deep and well-protected 
harbour which could, if in Allied hands, be used as a base for submarines 
and surface ships. Regulars under the command of Major Piletitch 
destroyed the German garrisons at Brza, Palanda and Jakubovac and 
captured much war material. A force under Major Kegerovitch attacked 
a German detachment near Brus and did much damage, especially to the 
railway, in the valley of the western and southern Morava river (communi- 
qué of October 7th). 

When the Italians surrendered, Split (Spalato), which they had 
occupied, was taken by Partisans who were later on ejected by the Ger- 
mans. A certain Latkovitch, who escaped to join the Regulars, gave an 
account of the Communist régime. The Partisans established a Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal and a Concentration Camp. According to Latkovitch, 
between thirty and forty death sentences were passed by the tribunal 
every day. Supporters of General Mihailovitch and persons known for 
their nationalist or monarchist sympathies were amongst the victims. 
The sentences were carried out ‘in many barbarous ways ’—the place 
of execution was a rocky stretch between Split and Omid. When Latko- 
vitch was in the concentration camp, the prisoners numbered about 800. 
Split was bombed by the Germans and badly damaged (communiqué 
of October 7th). 

In western Serbia the Germans and Ustashis went into action with 
tanks and Stukas against the Regulars. The Regulars took Kalinovich, 
Vardiste, and Gajaica and destroyed two trains with German troops. 
Six hundred and twenty-seven Germans and Ustashis were killed. The 
Regulars captured 250 rifles, much ammunition, nineteen trucks and 
seven motor cycles. They also captured the towns of Prjepolje, Nova 
Varos, and Priboj (communiqué of October 7th). 

The German losses were heavy. The fighting for the coast between 
Ragusa and Cattaro was prolonged and fierce. The Yugoslav Regulars 
claim that, thanks to the intervention of their commanders, the Italians 
sent nine torpedo boats, ten seaplanes, and two transport vessels from 
Cattaro to Allied bases. During these engagements the Regulars were 
attacked in the rear by Partisans. Near Mount Tresnjevik and at Andri- 
jevica in Old Montenegro, a Regular force under Major Lasitch attacked 
the Germans, killing 287 and capturing 79. In the communiqué (October 
7th) relating to these actions there is bitter complaint that the B.B.C. 
attributed the successes of the Regulars to the Partisans. These com- 
plaints are repeated in later communiqués. 

Of the Partisans a small minority are Communists, but the Com- 
munists have the leadership and whatever effective control there is. In 
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the regions they occupied, they at first suppressed religious institutions, 
but have latterly shown outward respect for them. They occupied many 
stricken villages only to leave them more stricken. They murdered those 
who seemed ‘ bourgeois’ and those who refused to join them. They 
would, as a rule, leave before the Germans and the Ustashis arrived, 
exposing the villages to fearful reprisals. The Ustashis, at the same time, 
favoured the Communists secretly, providing them with arms and ammuni- 
tion, hoping in this way to escape the consequences of the final defeat 
of their protectors, the Germans. Ustashis also donned the uniform of 
the Regulars. That is one of the reasons why it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the deeds of the Regulars and the Partisans, and why 
the Regulars have sometimes seemed to be on the side of the enemy 
(communiqué of October 7th, 1943). 

There are further complaints about the transmission of the B.B.C. : 


‘on September 18th the London radio said in our language that the 
partisan formations had been besieging the town of Kragujevac . . . the 
truth is that since the Germans invaded our country no Partisan force 
attacked the town of Kragujevac ’ (communiqué of October 7th, 1943). 

Two ‘big German army transports’ on the Belgrade-Nish railway 
line were blown up by time bombs. Two hundred Germans were killed 
and many wounded—‘ the whole traffic on this line has been largely 
disorganised ’ (October 9th, 1943). 

In a fight for Visegrad the Germans lost 354 killed and about twice 
as many wounded. After an assault lasting for more than twelve hours, 
the Regulars took thirty German pill-boxes, so cutting a main line of 
communication. The Dalmatian town of Bosenski Petrovac was taken 
by assault, the Ustashi garrison was annihilated, and much war material 
was captured (October 11th, 1943). 

The punitive expedition composed of Germans and of ‘ White ’ 
Russians, under Colonel Vlassoff, who are in the service of the Germans, 
spread terror in the province of Srem. 


‘The path of this expedition was marked by the hangmen. In the 
village of Bukovac 160 human beings, 126 of them women, were burnt 
alive ’ (October 11th, 1943). 

Jews, serving with the Regulars, sent a message to fellow Jews in the 
United States : 

‘ We are fortunate in fighting under General Mihailovitch against the 
enemy of the Yugoslav people ’ (October 11th, 1943). 

Three hundred and eighty-five soldiers serving under General Mihailo- 
vitch were executed by the Germans in Belgrade (October 16th, 1943). 
‘ According to reliable information’ 290 were executed at Chachak 
(October 18th, 1943). 

The operations in Bosnia were making satisfactory progress in the 
second half of October : 

‘ Our troops are gaining ground. The town of Rogatica and the railway 
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stations of Ustipaca, Praca, and Mesic fell into our hands. The Germans 
and Ustashis are withdrawing in complete disorder towards Serajevo. . . . 
Our units are still fighting against the Bulgarian division operating west 
of Uzice. . . . In the districts of Pirot and Bela Palanka the Bulgarians 
burnt 24 villages as reprisals for the activities of our units ’ (October 18th, 
1943). 
In the Croatian province of Srem a punitive expedition of 12,000 
German §.S., transferred to Yugoslavia from Poland, spread terror, fire 
and massacre amongst the Serb population : 


‘The monastery of Krusedol and five villages were completely burnt 
down. In the village of Bukovac 30 persons were murdered and another 
30 were burnt alive in a house. In the village of Cortonavci 42 persons 
were killed, Vojanj 30, Putinci 32. About 6,000 persons, men and women, 
were sent to concentration camps. . . . The invader informed the Ser- 
bian people by posters that in every place where soldiers of General 
Mihailovitch appear these places will be bombed. Until now ten villages 
in southern Croatia were bombed.’ (October 19th, 1943.) 


In the second half of October, the Germans dropped leaflets from 
aeroplanes at night, explaining amongst other things, that ‘ Great Britain 
has abandoned her best and most faithful friend in the Balkans, General 
Mihailovitch,’ that ‘for reasons of high policy she is now praising and 
sponsoring the Communist leader, Tito,’ that ‘ it is now obvious to every 
reasonable man that the Balkans are ceded to Russia as a sphere of 
influence,’ and that ‘ the only policy for the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes is 
the policy of collaboration with Germany ’ (October 22nd, 1943). 

Complaints about the manner in which the military situation in 
Yugoslavia was being misrepresented were, finally, embodied in a message 
‘to the free world of the United States of America and Great Britain’ : 

It is 


‘ notoriously false that the Yugoslav army has been fighting them [the 
Partisans] with the help of the invader and of Quisling troops.” (October 
19th.) 


On November 5th, Lieutenant Momcilo Milojkovich was executed by 
the Germans at Kragujevac. On the morning of his execution he sent his 
wife the following letter, with his last thoughts of her, of King Peter of 
Yugoslavia, and of General Drazha Mihailovitch : 


‘I shall be executed this afternoon. I am leaving you. That is our 
fate. I go to death with complete calm, and conscious that I give my life 
for my King, and my country. Do not weep! Keep your head up! I 
am thinking of you still, my dearest, but my last thoughts in this world 
should be devoted to my King, to Drazha, and to my country. God be 
with you.” (November 11th, 1943.) 


The Regulars took a certain Paja Cere prisoner, on whom the following 
document was found (it was dated June 23rd, 1943, and bore the number 
785, and the signature of Captain Velimir Terzitch, ‘ by order of Tito ’) : 


‘Some communists, relying upon the help from plutocratic England, 
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mans are forgetting the aim and ideological side of our battle. From the begin- cl 
pide ning our scheme was to impede every possible help to all guerrillas from the if 
west western powers because that should enlarge the influence of democracy “i 
rians in the Balkans and naturally damage the prestige of our movement which " 
18th, is entirely ideological. The only power from which we intended to ask and 


receive the help is U.S.S.R. Unfortunately the Soviet Union, owing to 
her heroic struggle with all German forces, was not able to give us material i 


al help. To avoid our complete destruction we were forced to address our- 
, fire selves to the western plutocracies for two reasons : Firstly to improve the i 
morale of our troops and, secondly, to use the so-called democratic friend- i 
burnt ship as means of propaganda among the “ Chetniks ” in order to attract i 
other them to our movement. Unfortunately this is not followed by success. of 
rsons With us remained only the faithful units who were ideologically built up. | 
men, The Chetnik movement on the other side was not shaken. From what we 4 
| Ser- have said, it follows that we urgently need to fill our rarefied ranks with ' 
neral men, regardless of their quality and their past. We are in a revolution and 
llages for the realisation of our aims we need the masses which we now do not iN 
have and without which we are condemned to an inevitable downfall. i 
pe We must break into the Dalmatian towns as most suitable for us in which a 
ne we may by spreading terror find a considerable number of soldiers, By MW 
ritain this action the initiative will pass from the hands of the Yugoslav army 
neral to ours. At the same time it should exercise considerable influence on the ‘t 
, and followers of the Croatian peasant party to come out of their present ea 
every passivity. Further on we must widely open the doors of our formations id 
re of to the Ustashis who are already ripe to leave Pavelitch. It is very easy to i 
nes is win the Ustashis for our movement, putting among them the fear of repres- i 
sion from “‘ Chetniks ” for their criminal acts against the Serbian popu- i 
mn in lation.’ (Communiqué of November 6th, 1943.) i 
—? The Partisans i 
. ‘ passing through any province where they are unable to stay for long, \ 
drive all the cattle before them, take all food away, and burn all they 4 
1 [the cannot take. . . . The German invaders passing through these regions, i 
tober complete the work of devastation and disaster. This is happening in 
southern Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia. The people of these pro- i 
a. vinces, especially those who are far from the lines of communication, are i 
y actually starving. Disease, the inseparable comrade of starvation, is f 
at his completing the misery of these martyred people.’ (November 14th, 1943.) L, 
ter of ‘ In a hospital at Berane, Montenegro, the Partisans murdered nineteen ‘ 
wounded soldiers of General Mihailovitch . . . amongst the killed were | 
is our Captain Miro Dujovitch, Mita Vukicevich, Mitija Janusevitch, and Mita 
ay life Seivarovitch.’ (November 7th, 1943.) 
ae After the collapse of Italy, the Ustashis joined the Partisans in growing 
ce 1 numbers; amongst them was a leading Ustashi and member of the Croa- 
tian Parliament, Ismet Bej Pausevitch (November 7th, 1943). 
. Early in December, the Regulars were attacked by a strong force of 
ng Germans and Bulgars in the villages of Svirajevo and Mirjevo. There ‘ 
umber was a sharp engagement in which the enemy lost twenty-three dead and 
‘yi eighteen wounded. A Regular detachment, under Captain Predvaj 


gland, Rakjevitch, attacked the express train from Belgrade to Chachak. 
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Forty-seven German and Bulgarian officers and men were disarmed, and 
war material, destined for the German troops in Bosnia, was captured 
(December 6th, 1943). 

Early in October, 1943, a detachment of Regulars took the railway 
bridge across the river Drina by storm, using only hand grenades. They 
lost twenty-one killed and thirty wounded. The action was witnessed 
by the chiefs of the British and American military missions. Four 
bridges on the Uzice-Visegrad railway were also destroyed, so that 
German communications with the Adriatic were severed. There is a 
bitter complaint, in a communiqué issued from General Mihailovitch’s 
headquarters, that these exploits were attributed to the Partisans by the 
Slobodna Yugoslavia Station and by the B.B.C. (December 6th, 1943).® 

General Mihailovitch has, throughout, respected General Sir Henry 
Maitland’s instructions to wait for the ‘ signal.’* His operations have, for 
the most part, been defensive. -He has carried out only limited offensives 
for limited objectives. This is sound strategy, for bis army is a national 
army and is prepared to lead a national rising when the ‘ signal ’ is given. 
Instructions not to attack the Partisans, save in self-defence, were sent 
to Mihailovitch by King Peter of Yugoslavia in October.® ‘ Marshal ’ 
Tito, on the other hand, has ordered a general offensive. Has General 
Sir Henry Maitland’s order been rescinded ? Or has he been superseded 
by the ‘Marshal’? We are not told. 

If the ‘ Marshal’s ’ offensive fails, what will be the result ? Reprisals 
in the form of massacre and incendiarism, the loss of men who will be 
needed when the Allies invade the Balkans, fearful disarray and disil- 
lusionment—and bitterness against Great Britain who, rightly or wrongly, 
will be held responsible for the failure. 

It may be right to give armed support to the Partisans locally, where 
they can strike at the foe. But it is neither right nor realistic to give them 
political support and to weaken the prestige of the Yugoslav Throne, 
the authority of the legitimate Yugoslav Government and of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Yugoslav Regular Forces in the field, General 
Mihailovitch. Nor is it right or politic to prevent the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment from addressing its own people by wireless, whereas the propagandist 
Slobodna Yugoslavia and the tendencious B.B.C. are free to do so.1° 
British strategy in the Balkans appears to be unduly influenced by a 
false conception of political warfare. Political warfare, as conducted 
by Great Britain, threatens to promote national unity in hostile countries 
and social upheaval in Allied countries. Great Britain is calling forth 
such hatred and distrust amongst nations who have hoped so much from 


® In recent home programmes the B.B.C. has contrived to give all the credit for successes 
in Yugoslavia either to Partisans (and chiefly to these) or to unspecified Patriots. Listeners 
are left unaware of the achievement of the men commanded by General Mihailovitch 
(e.g., six o’clock news, December 15th, 1943). 

* Amerikanski Srbobran, October 18th, 1943. 

2° On December 13th, the Yugoslav Government issued a statement in Cairo, saying, 
amongst other things: ‘ With great pain our people learned that their Government was not 
allowed to get into contact with them through the wireless ’ (The Times, October 14th). 
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her, that she may, when she has won the war, find herself without a 
friend in Europe. 

In Yugoslavia, and not only in Yugoslavia, it is politically and strate- 
gically sound, as well as honourable, to support legitimate authority. Not 
‘Marshal’ Tito and his Partisans, but King Peter and his Government, 
and their trusted Commander-in-Chief, General Mihailovitch, must receive 
all out support, moral and material. To promote mutual aid between 
Regulars and Partisans (if possible), and to provide the Partisans with 
arms and supplies for use against the enemy, when it can be done without 
prejudice to the authority of the legitimate Government or of Yugoslav 
national unity then, and then only—this is sound policy and sound strategy. 
This, and nothing else. ; 

Tue Eprror. 


THE THWARTED VISION 


Tonieut would be, if I had happiness, 

A night of visions, for I almost see 

What poets say they see and prophets see. 

I almost touch intangibles and guess 

The hidden world whose heart is consciousness ; 
And night with more than stars is fiery, 

And there is fire round every winter tree, 
Lightning from other spheres that strikes to bless. 


I am too near and therefore this is Hell, 

For, freeing reach, I touch, beyond the still 
And sure and shining circle, darkness made 
Of its original chaos; and the spell, 

Which makes me several and breaks my will, 
Is prophecy turned inwards and afraid. 


L. AARONSON. 


THE TOMB OF AGAMEMNON 


(Fragment from a poem written in Greece after the fall of Warsaw and 
the eclipse of Polish independence in 1832, by Julius Slowacki) 


LEt the lute fantastically tuned 

Accompany the thought gloomy and dark— 

Since I entered the tomb of Agamemnon 

And sit silent beneath the vaulted dome, 

That is stained with the cruel blood of the Atrides. 
My heart is asleep, but dreams. How sad am I! 
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Oh, how far away sounds that golden harp, 

Only that echo I hear eternally ! 

This is a Druid’s grotto of huge rocks, 

Where the wind comes through the chinks to sigh 

And has the voice of Elektra ; she is bleaching the linen, 
And speaks from out the laurels : ‘ How sad am I!’ 


Here on the stones with the diligent skilled Arachne 

The west wind quarrels and breaks her spider thread— 

Here grows the fragrant, mournful thyme of the sunburned mountains— 
Here the wind after whirling round the white-haired mountain of ruins 
Drives in the flower-seeds and the drifting down 

Wafts and sways in the tomb like ghosts. 


Here the crickets of the field, among the stones 
Hidden, from the light without the tomb, 

As if they would fain impose silence on me, 
Hiss.—A fearful end to a rhapsody 

Is this hissing, that is heard in tombs : 

It is a revelation, a dirge, a song of silence. . . . 


om «a. 


Oh, I am silent like you, O Atrides, 

‘Whose ashes sleep under the guard of the crickets ! 
Now I am not ashamed of my own smallness, 

Nor are my thoughts daring like eagles— 





I am deeply humble and silent 

Here in this tomb of glory, guilt and pride. 
Over the portal of the tomb, on the edge of granite, 0 
Is growing a little oak in a triangle of stones ; , 
The sparrows or the doves have planted it, B 
And it grows green with dark little leaves, T 
And lets not the sun into the dark tomb I 
I plucked one leaf from the black bush ; % 


Without hindrance either from ghost or phantom, 
Nor in the boughs had a phantom wailed— 

Only there grew a larger chink for the sun, 

And it flowed in, golden, and fell at my feet. 

At first I thought, that this intruding 

Brightness, was a chord of Homer’s harp— 


And I stretched out my hand into the darkness On 
To catch it, and to tauten, and vibrating, Th 
Force it to tears and song and anger The 
Over the great nothingness of tombs and the silent In: 
Handful of ashes—but in my hand An 


The chord quivered and broke without a wail. Af 





1s 
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So—this is my fate: to rest on tombs 

And seek griefs trifling, frail and fragile— 

This is my fate—to master the dreaming kingdoms, 

To have mute harps and listeners deaf 

Or dead! And so sluggish, so sunken. . . . 

To horse! I want the sun and gales and the clang of hooves ! 


To horse! Here through the bed of a dry stream, 
Where instead of waters flows the rosy laurel, 

With a tear and an immense flash of lightning in my eye, 
As if a storm of lightning rushed me, : 

I fly—and the horse races through the air. . . . 

If he comes upon @ warrior’s grave he will stumble. 


On Thermopyle ? No, on Cheronza 

Must stumble my horse, 

Because I am from a country, where the phantom of hope 
For the faint-hearted is dwindling to a dream! .. . 

So, if my horse takes fright in its galloping 

It will be at this grave, that is alike—to ours. 


I from the grave of Thermopyle could 

Be driven away by a legion of Spartan dead, 
For I am from the sad country of Helots, 
From the country where despair 

Does not heap up the grave mounds— 

From the country where always after evil days 
Lingers the sad half-host of knights—alive. 


On Thermopyle I shall not dare 

To stop my horse on my path through the ravine, 
Because there must be such searching faces, 

That shame crushes the heart in every Pole ! 

I shall not stay there facing the spirit of Greece ! 
No—I would rather die, than go there with a chain ! 


On Thermopyle—what account would I give, 
If the men stood up from the grave, 

And showing me their bleeding breasts, 

Would sternly ask: ‘ How many were you ? 
Forget that the gap between the ages is long!’ 
If they asked so—what should I answer ? 


On Thermopyle—without a belt of gold, 

There lies a corpse, without a red tunic— 

There lies naked the body of Leonidas, 

In the shape of marble a beautiful soul ! 

And for long the people wept over such a sacrifice, 
A fragrant flame and a broken chalice. . 
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O Poland! So long as thou keepest 
An angel’s soul captive in a coarse shell— 

So long will the hangman lash thy miserable body, 
And thy sword of vengeance will not be terrible, 
Thou wilt have a hyena on thee— 

And a grave and open eyes in the grave ! 









Throw off to the last rag these odious wrappings, 
This Dejanira’s shirt that burns— 

And rise up as the great and unashamed statues, 
Naked—bathed in the dark water of the Styx, 
Anew—with a brazen nakedness insolent— 
Ashamed of nothing—immortal ! 


Towards the North from a silent grave 
Let the nation rise and make afraid the peoples, 
Since so great is the statue hewn from one block, 
And so tempered—that no lightning will shiver it. 
But it has arms and a crown of thunder-bolts— 
An eye despising death and the blush of life. 


















Poland, but thou art deceived with tinsel ! 
Thou wert a peacock of nations and a parrot— 

And now thou art a stranger’s hand-maid!.. . 

Though I know that these words will not sound long 

In a heart where a thought does not last even one hour— 
I speak—because I am sad—and myself full of guilt. . . . 







Cast an anathema—but, but my soul will drive thee 
As the Eumenides with a scourge of serpents ! 
For thou art the only son of Prometheus ! 






Should I begrime my muse in thy blood 
I shall gripe thy entrails and I shall tousle them. 






Howl out of grief and curse me thy son— 

But beware, for the hand of anathema stretched 
Over me, will curl up like a reptile 

And shrivelled will crumble away from thy arm, 
And the black demons will scatter it-like ashes! .. . 
For thou, slave, hast no power to cast an anathema ! 













The vulture devours not thy heart but thy brains. .. . 






(Translated by Antonina KULSEA.) 
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THE ITALIAN MONARCHY 


In this article I propose to examine the principal grounds of complaint 
on which the abdication of King Victor Emanuel III has been demanded 
by a group of Italian political leaders at home and abroad, encouraged 
by outsiders for one reason or another. I say the grounds of complaint, 
not the grounds of expediency; for there is an important difference 
between the two. The former cannot but reflect on the working of the 
principle of constitutional monarchy as such ; whereas the latter—which 
are, I imagine, the grounds put forward by men like Count Sforza and 
Benedetto Croce—refer only to the fact that in the public mind the King 
has been too long associated with the Fascist régime, and that a clean 
sweep of everything associated with Fascism is now desirable. 
Unfortunately the public mind in Italy, and even more so abroad, has 
been systematically misinformed by anti-Fascist as well as pro-Fascist 
propaganda on the origin, extent and nature of that association. Ifa 
sacrifice must now be made to the emotional bias resulting from this 
propaganda, it is well that the reasons for the abdication should be made 
clear. They should not be interpreted as a recognition of the complaints 
around which the clamour against Victor Emanuel has been raised, 
especially in view of the fact that the anti-royalist chorus has been swelled 
by people who would exploit the alleged betrayal of public trust on the 
part of the Italian Monarchy as an argument against the monarchical 
principle itself. 

A book entitled What to Do with Italy, has just been published in this 
country. It bears the names of two authors, Gaetano Salvemini and 
George La Piana. Both are now professors at Harvard University. 
Salvemini, who was at one time professor of history at the University of 
Florence and has recently become an American citizen, is a staunch 
socialist. He enjoys an international reputation as a reliable historian 
and has written several valuable books on Fascism. In the present work, 
however, he is pleading a case and does not seem to be quite so detached 
as formerly. But in view of the fact that he is a recognised leader among 
the anti-royalists we may take his accusations against King Victor 
Emanuel to be typical of their attitude as a body. On pages 42 and 43 
he writes : 


‘Whatever happens, the British-American diplomats will support the 
Monarchy, because, in their opinion, the Monarchy still retains the confidence 
of the large majority of the Italian people. Furthermore, they believe that the 
Monarchy is essential to a well-ordered Italian political régime and that Italy 
is not yet ripe for a republican constitution. 

‘To our way of thinking, this contention is altogether wrong and wholly 
unjustified by the evidence at our disposal. In order to clarify our position at 
this point, let us begin by stating some well-known facts which cannot be 
disputed by even the most ardent supporters of the Monarchy for Italy. 

‘ First of all it is undeniable that when, on October 28th, 1922, the King 
refused to sign the decree of martial law submitted to him by the Cabinet, and 
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thus prevented the Government from using the army to suppress the Fascist 
rebellion, whatever his intentions may have been, he thereby assumed personally 
the whole responsibility for the consequences of his refusal. When, the next 
day, he called Mussolini to form a new Cabinet, well knowing that the Fascist 
party had only a very small representation in the Parliament and in the country 
as a whole, he again assumed personally the whole responsibility for his choice 
made, as it was, contrary to the usual Parliamentary procedure. When, in the 
autumn of 1924, after the Matteotti murder, he rejected the appeal of a large 
section of Parliament and of the rank and file of the Italian people to oust 
Mussolini and return to normal constitutional practice, he again acted on his 
own responsibility. Last, but not least, when he accepted and ratified the 
signature all the laws and decrees which abolished the constitution for all 
practical purposes and established the dictatorship, he did so from choice. 
If he had desired to do so, he could have refused his signature to the decrees 
which changed the character of the Italian Government, just as he had, in 1922, 
refused to sign the decree of martial law drawn up by a legally constituted 
Cabinet.’ 


Most of the assertions made in this last paragraph are incorrect ; the 
rest, though substantially true, are misleading. As a matter of historical 
fact, the Cabinet did not submit the martial law decree for the King’s 
signature on October 28th, or on any other date in connection with the 
so-called March on Rome. As admitted by Professor Salvemini himself, 
in a former book entitled The Fascist Dictatorship in Italy 1, an insignificant 
politician named Facta, who happened to be Prime Minister at the. time 
and whom Professor Salvemini calls ‘ one of the biggest idiots of all times 
and of all countries,’ took the decree personally to the king. He certainly 
did not advise the signature; probably because, as Salvemini puts it, 
‘he was then in negotiation with the Fascists for an amicable compromise.’ 
I know from other sources, which have been corroborated in an authori- 
tative book that I shall mention later on, that Facta was playing a double 
réle, one before the King and another before the Cabinet. He wanted 
the Fascists to come into office because Mussolini had made him a kind 
of promise that he, Facta, would be given a seat in the first Fascist Cabinet. 

Nor is it correct to say or to suggest that the King acted on his own 
initiative, ‘ contrary to the usual Parliamentary procedure,’ and took upon 
himself the sole responsibility for installing Fascism in power when he 
called Mussolini to Rome and charged him with the task of forming a 
Government. Victor Emanuel acted in a scrupulously constitutional 
manner, on the advice of retiring Cabinet Ministers, reinforced by the 
advice of some Conservative and Liberal leaders who had gathered in 
Milan and telephoned the King’s aide-de-camp to bring pressure to bear 
on His Majesty with a view to having Mussolini called to Rome to form a 
Government. This is admitted by an intransigent anti-Fascist, Professor 
Borgesé,? who was for a long time foreign editor of the leading Italian 
newspaper, J/ Corriera della Sera, and thus in a position to know the facts. 
Incidentally, Borgese is by no means friendly to Victor Emanuel. 


1 Henry Holt and Company, New York, pp. 112-114. 
® Goliath ; The March of Fasciem, p. 251. London, 1938. 
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Furthermore, though there is a substratum of truth in the statement 
regarding the attitude of the King after the Matteotti murder, the way 
in which it is put here is grossly misleading. Here again, Professor 
Salvemini substantially contradicts what he wrote in the former book I 
have mentioned. Lastly, to say that the King acted of his own free choice 
when he ratified and accepted the various decrees subsequently passed 
by the Fascist Government is not quite fair pleading. 

Falsification of current history, or at least a tendentious presentation 
of it, has been characteristic of anti-Fascist as well as pro-Fascist propa- 
ganda during the past twenty years. And the clamour for Victor 
Emanuel’s abdication has gained a widespread hearing principally because 
it reverberates against this background. But if we get behind the back- 
ground, this elaborate scenery of intermingled legend and history, we find 
that the present King of Italy acted, on the whole, constitutionally. It 
might have been better for him and Italy and for the rest of Europe had 
he acted unconstitutionally and played the part of an absolute monarch. 
But no useful purpose would be served by trying to discuss these might- 
have-beens now. The point of importance here is that Victor Emanuel 
could not have remained a constitutional monarch had he declared martial 
law under the circumstances in which the decree was finally presented for 
his signature, and placed himself at the head of the army, as Professor 
Salvemini claims he should have done. But, curiously enough, Salvemini 
asserts that a large part of the army was in league with the Fascist 
insurgents, that the March on Rome was led by eight or nine of the King’s 
generals and that ‘this coup d’éat was not directed against Bolshevism 
but against the Chamber of Deputies and against the King.’* If these 
assertions be correct the problem that faced Victor Emanuel certainly 
could not have been solved by simply signing the decree and calling on 
the army to intervene. 

All this needs elucidation. Here I have space only to tell the story in 
briefest outline. When the true history of Fascism comes to be written, 
if that day should ever arrive, the facts I am relating here in regard to 
the responsibility of the monarchy for Mussolini’s accession to power will 
be fully established and documented. I may say incidentally that I came 
to Rome immediately after the advent of Fascism and stayed there for 
several years, following the course of events at close quarters. During 
those years I was able to gather information from first-hand authorities 
on what happened at the time of the crisis. This information was 
checked and sifted afterwards in conversation with several political 
leaders, among them the former premiers, Salandra and Nitti, whom the 
King consulted before he authorised Mussolini to march to Rome in the 
sleeping car. 

First let us take a glance at the political background. The Socialists 
had been the largest single party and was by far the best organised in the 
Italian Parliament ; but they had steadfastly refused to take any part 
in the government and they ostentatiously walked out of the Chamber 


* Fascist Dictatorship, p. 113. 
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whenever a new legislature was opened by the King. It was only a formal 
gesture, for the abolition of the Monarchy had never formed part of the 
official programme put forward by them at parliamentary elections. They 
were against the war in 1914 and maintained a more or less neutral attitude © 
towards it during hostilities. When the war was over they continued 
their unwillingness to collaborate and take a hand in putting the country 
on its feet again after the financial and economic bouleversement of the 
war. 

At the first general election following the war a new party, the Christian 
Democrats, calling themselves Popolari, arose and achieved surprising 
success at the polls. They had been founded and led by a Sicilian priest, 
Don Luigi Sturzo, and became the second strongest party in the Parlia- 
ment, gaining about 100 seats, the Socialists holding 156 in a Chamber of 
535. In the second general election after the war (May, 1921), the relative 
strength was somewhat altered, the Socialists holding only 122 seats, 
while the Christian Democrats increased to 107. Though the Christian 
Democrats had republican leanings theoretically, they accepted the 
Monarchy as an established factor in the constitutional government of the 
country. And though their programme for social and economic reform 
did not differ substantially from that of the Socialists, they were willing 
to join the Cabinet. 

Parliamentary government in Italy went through a paralytic phase 
after the war, owing principally to the Socialist abstension from the 
successive cabinets, while using the voting power in the Chamber. As 
the paralysis deepened the ablest and most responsible among the Socialist 
leaders—Turati, Treves, Modigliani, Matteotti and others—tried to bring 
their party to accept a policy of collaboration in taking over government 
responsibility. On the occasion of one of the various Cabinet crises that 
occurred frequently from February, 1922, to October of that year, the 
King sent for Turati as Socialist leader and consulted him about the 
possibility of the Socialists forming a Government. To all intents and 
purposes this would mean a Coalition Government consisting of Socialists, 
Christian Democrats and the Liberals. On referring the King’s suggestion 
to his party, Turati found them still divided. Soon afterwards (October 
Ist to 3rd, 1922) a Socialist Congress met in Rome to decide on the policy 
of collaboration. The collaborationist proposal was rejected by a very 
small majority, less than 2,000 votes out of a total of more than 60,000. 
Whereupon the collaborationists broke away and formed a new party 
called the ‘ Unitary Socialist Party.’ They had the support of the 
General Confederation of Labour, which also broke away from the official 
Socialist Party. The confederation had a membership of 2,250,000, in 
round numbers, while the Christian Democratic unions had a membership 
of 1,250,000, nearly 1,000,000 of whom were rural workers. The member- 
ship of both organisations included a large number of small proprietors 
of factories and land, and metayers. Thus on the very eve of the March 
on Rome the overwhelming majority of Italian Labour had officially 
accepted a programme of social and economic reform through constitu- 
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tional methods, while at the same time agreeing to take its share in the 
responsibility of government. 

The way was open for a readjustment of the parliamentary groups in a 
manner that would probably have brought about a workable equilibrium. 
This would have given the Italian Parliament what it never had before, 
a party system based on nation-wide interests. It looked for a moment 
as if a parliamentary system would emerge in which a Left-Centre 
majority, composed of the moderate Socialists, Christian Democrats and 
the Liberals, would have the reins of government ; while the Opposition 
would consist of the extreme Left and the extreme Right wings—that is 
to say, the Communists and intransigent Socialists on the one hand and 
the Conservatives, Nationalists and Fascists on the other. Whether or 
not that would have eventuated is now a matter of pure speculation ; 
but it is no mere conjecture to say that the March on Rome was precipitated 
for the purpose of preventing such an eventuality. Professor Borgese 
expresses the same view. 


‘ The menace of a Red cataclysm in the interior had long vanished [he says]. 
It seemed reasonable to suppose that the moment was nearing when the liberal 
state might stand on its feet and walk confidentially again on the high road of 
progress. Arrangements were being made to bring about an understanding 
among the middle parties and to reinstall by means of a ministerial shake-up, 
the full power of a middle government course ; capable of merging in its justice 
all extremes and using its force both against the Reds, should they ever need it 
again, and against the Blacks, who needed it badly. 

‘ But that was just what their leader [Mussolini] did not want. Not because 
things were growing worse in the nation at large, but because they were growing 
better and threatened to become altogether good, the March on Rome was 
decided upon. Its secret inspiration was: Now or never.’ ¢ z 


The Government in office was a coalition of Conservatives and Liberals ; 
but it was only in office, not in power, for it could not command a majority 
in the Chamber. While the Cabinet were marking time, part of the squad 
looking over their shoulders for aid to arrive before the parliamentary shift 
I have spoken of could take place, some of the military generals were 
organising a cowp d’éat with Mussolini as their political nominee. It 
would take too long here to explain how it came about that some of the 
military chiefs who had distinguished themselves in the Great War now 
led a movement against their King; and it would take a goodly sized 
volume to describe the interests they represented and how these interests 
had literally acquired Mussolini and his Fascists to act as their spearhead. 

Anyhow, the March on Rome began a day or two after the mass 
meeting which the Fascists held at Naples on October 24th, 1922. The 
following generals took part in the march or in directing it from various 
headquarters: De Bono, Gandolfo, De Vecchi, Capello, Maggiotto, 
Ceccherini, Fara, Zamboni, Tiby, all of whom had more or less distin- 
guished military records. By the morning of October 27th the Fascist 


* Op. cit., pp. 239-240. 
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‘ marchers,’ numbering less than 8,000, had foregathered in groups at 
several points in the neighbourhood of Rome. For the most part they 
were a disorderly crowd of revellers ‘ armed in the most fantastic manner 
with revolvers, sporting-rifles, cudgels, machine-guns and hoes.’ ® 

That evening the King returned to Rome from his country seat at 
San Rossore, near Pisa. Facta met him at the railway station. ‘Rather 
than yield,’ he said to the Prime Minister, ‘I shall take my wife and son 
and go away.’ The Cabinet met and declared martial law, but before it 
had received the King’s signature they published the decree and instructed 
the Prefects of the ninety-five provinces to take measures to put the decree 
into force. The Prefects handed over civilian control to the military, who 
in effect handed it on to the Fascists in some important towns and cities 
by allowing them to seize the railways, the post offices, municipal offices, 
local arsenals, newspaper offices, etc. These facts are borne out by the 
reports published in Mussolini’s paper, the Popolo d’Italia during the 
following three days. On the morning of the 28th Facta went to see the 
King, officially to present the martial law decree for the royal signature. 
Though the details of the conversation between the Prime Minister and 
his Sovereign were not truthfully reported to the Cabinet, it soon became 
known in the inner political circles that Facta suggested delay in the 
signing of the decree, and a compromise with the Fascists. The result 
was that the King asked him to return and consult the Cabinet once 

At least two of the ministers, Facta himself and Taddei, the 
Minister of the Interior, were known to be in league with the insurrec- 
tionaries. In view of this the other ministers suggested sending a deputa- 
tion to the King, but Facta and Taddei, supported by their friends, 
prevailed on the rest to allow Facta to go alone. That move should have 
been enough to put his colleagues on their guard ; but those members 
of the Cabinet, such as Amendola, who were not in the secret were too 
upright to suspect that the Prime Minister was not acting in a quite 
straightforward manner. 

Meanwhile General Badoglio was called in for consultation at the 
Ministry of the Interior. There he met Facta and Taddei. The rather 
blunt soldier told Taddei what he thought of the latter’s integrity as a 
politician, reminding him of several incidents which proved that the 
Ministry of the Interior was secretly working hand in hand with the 
insurrectionaries. Badoglio expressed his opinion—indeed his assurance— 
that, if given full powers, he could suppress Fascism within a few weeks ; 
but he warned Taddei that there should be no political interference from 
the Ministry of the Interior, the Home Office. Martial law was martial 
law and would have to be administered as such. Facta threw up his 
hands in horror ; whereupon Badoglio withdrew. This account of what 
happened at the Ministry of the Interior was given me by two reliable 
informants whom I shall not quote by name here as they are at present 
in German-occupied Italy and are friends of ours. 

5 Description of a Belgium M.P. who saw them, quoted by Salvemini: Fascist 
Dictatorship, p. 110. 
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While all these official comings and goings were afoot certain self- 
appointed envoys arrived at the Villa Savoia, the King’s private residence 
outside the walls of Rome, in the early morning of October 28th. They 
told rather exaggerated stories of 70,000 armed Fascists gathered in the 
neighbourhood of the city, and that the Duke of Aosta was waiting at 
Spoleto, about an hour’s motor drive from Rome. He was ready, they 
declared, to place himself between the military and the Fascists and call 
on his former comrades-in-arms (he had been in command of the unbeaten 
Third Army on the Carso) not to open fire. The sequel, it was intimated, 
would be the forced abdication of King Victor Emanuel and the accession 
of his cousin, the Duke of Aosta, to the throne. In all probability the 
story did not weigh too heavily with Victor Emanuel, who knew that most 
of the proceedings might be written off as opéra bouffe : but even opéra 
bouffe might lead to serious bloodshed. And he wished to avoid blood- 
shed ; there had been far too much of it already during the past two years. 

When the wretched Facta turned up again the question of the signature 
was waived and the resignation of the Cabinet accepted. But the King 
did not follow Facta’s suggestion that Mussolini should be called upon to 
form a Government. He sent for Salandra; the Conservative Prime 
Minister who had brought Italy into the war on the side of the Allies. 
Salandra agreed to form a Government of Conservatives and Liberals ; 
but his success would depend on the collaboration of the Fascists, with the 
possibility of the Christian Democrats joining in or at least maintaining 
an attitude of benevolent neutrality in the Chamber. The Christian 
Democrats were very strong in the south. Salandra was from the south. 
And regional clannishness still played an important part in Italian politics. 
On the advice of Salandra, the King summoned Mussolini to Rome for 
constitutional consultation, not to charge him with forming a Government 
but with the idea of allocating to the Fascists a certain number of seats 
in the Salandra Cabinet. 

Just then an episode was happening in Milan which assured Mussolini 
that his good friends in the Facta Government were backing him, so that 
he could hold out for better terms. Mussolini and some companions 
visited the Bersaglieri barracks in Milan, thinking that they could cajole 
the troops into fraternising with the Blackshirts. The officer in charge 
promptly arrested the Duce of Fascism and reported to the General in 
command of the Milan garrison that he had the chief insurrectionary safely 
under lock and key. The Prefect, Lusignoli, acting in concert with the 
Ministry of the Interior, intervened at once and Mussolini was liberated. 
Borgese gives an accurate and authoritative account of what happened 
next, having been an actual witness of the events he describes : 


* But now [he says], for the first time in his life he [Mussolini] had known the 
taste of gain by bluff, of victory by threat. He repeated the stroke, which he 
was to repeat so many times in the years following. He declared unswervingly 
that he would not go to Rome, neither would he demobilise his army unless the 
King pledged himself to entrust him with the premiership. 

‘This was unconstitutional, unmistakably. The King wavered. In the 
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perplexity of the hour a group of personalities of the Conservative and Liberal 
parties gathered around the Prefect in the gubernatorial palace at Milan. It 
was one of them, otherwise a staunch liberal, who accepted the distasteful task 
of telephoning on behalf of all the others to the aide-de-camp of the King in 
Rome, that affairs being in such a plight, it was advisable for His Majesty to yield 
to Mussolini's request. 

‘ Thus advised and supported by his constitutionalists,* the King waived his 
tardy scruples and signed the telegram calling Mussolini to the office of Premier 
and to the composition of the Cabinet. And thus a man who had been born a 
king sealed half-unwittingly the sentence that made him a slave. 

‘The March on Rome, as is now well known to everybody, happened in a 
sleeping car, although certainly the leader did not sleep all through the night.’ 


Such are the essential facts to be taken into account in forming a 
judgment on the charges that are now being made against the Italian 
Monarchy for the part it played in bringing Fascism to power. I may add 
that at the interview between Mussolini and the King in the Quirinal 
Palace, before entrusting the Fascist leader with the formation of a 
government, His Majesty required of him a solemn undertaking that he 
would respect the Constitution and that free elections would be held 
within a reasonable period, as soon as the country had time to settle down. 
Mussolini gave that assurance. He then formed a Government on a 
fifty-fifty basis, one-half of the seats going to the Christian Democrats, 
the Liberals and Nationalists, while the Ministry of Marine and War 
respectively were given to representatives of the armed forces. The 
Chamber voted the Government plenary powers for a year, and within 
that year they passed a new electoral law embodying the principle of 
proportionate representation. According to this the voting list (under 
which various parties were grouped) which scored more than half the votes 
cast at the General Election would have the right to two-thirds of the seats 
in the Chamber, the other third being divided proportionately between 
the minority lists. That was the doom of parliamentary government in 
Italy and it was freely voted by a Chamber of Deputies in which the 
Fascists held only thirty-five seats. 

The failure of the Monarchy to oust Mussolini after the Matteotti 
murder is another stock accusation put forward by the anti-royalists. 
What are the facts ? A revulsion of feeling against Fascism and Mussolini 
surged through the country when the details of the Matteotti murder 
became known. It was popularly believed, and with sound reason,’ that 
the Prime Minister himself was an accomplice and had actually given the 
word of command to those who arranged the assassination. For about a 
week or so after the murder Mussolini himself believed that Fascism would 
be overthrown. When he gave the order for the mobilisation of his 
Blackshirts to demonstrate their confidence in him throughout the country 
hardly 50 per cent. of them answered the call. I was in Italy at the time 
and noted the sudden change in public opinion, or rather the sudden 

® The italics are mine. 
7 “ Mussolino and Matteotti,” Nuovereenta Century, February, 1943. 
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manifestation of a change that had been growing for some time. Had 
the parliamentary Opposition, a solid body of 150 members, fulfilled their 
duty at that time they could have rallied the whole country and brought 
about a restoration of constitutional government without risking any 
serious outbreak of violence. 

Matteotti was murdered on June 10th, 1924, because he had called 
for an enquiry into methods used to coerce the voters and falsify the 
returns at the recent General Election, also because he demanded an 
enquiry into the financial policy of the Government. His murder should 
have been taken as a rallying call to his colleagues to carry on his fight in 
Parliament. Indeed he had issued that rallying call himself; for he 
declared openly to his friends in the Chamber, immediately after his 
speech, that they might expect his murder. Had they carried on the 
debate in Parliament, as they were in duty bound to do, they would have 
done the best service to his memory. At that time the Liberal, Socialist 
and Christian Democrat Opposition had at their service the best news- 
papers throughout the country, with a mass circulation of about 4,000,000 ; 
whereas the Fascist papers had a circulation of not more than 500,000 all 
told. Moreover, freedom of the Press still.existed in Italy. 

For the most part the Opposition members were men of unquestion- 
able political integrity and personal courage, as they showed afterwards 
when they suffered persecution, exile, imprisonment and assassination 
for their beliefs. But the Italian Parliament was a comparatively new 
institution, having existed only since 1870, and had not developed those 
fixed traditions of constitutional procedure which are characteristic of 
older parliaments, such as the British. The Opposition on this occasion 
showed no keen awareness of their political mandate from the nation as 
a whole, nor did they look upon themselves as an integral part of the 
machinery of government. Besides, they lacked cohesion and parlia- 
mentary generalship. They should have attacked the Government with 
a united front on the lines that have been traced by Matteotti, adhering 
to the political issue and taking advantage of public opinion at that moment 
to reinforce their fighting-power in the Chamber. Instead of the prema- 
ture attempt to force the hand of the Sovereign this would have given 
time for the judicial enquiries—which are very slow in Italy—to sift and 
gather the evidence. Had they chosen this course the various rifts that 
had begun to appear in the Fascist party would most probably have made 
a break-through possible for the Opposition. Anyhow it was their duty 
to try. And if only partly successful, which was at least a certainty, they 
could have gone to the King as a united body and asked him to exercise 
the Royal Prerogative. The nation would have responded almost 
unanimously ; the Army and Police and Civil Service would have 
guaranteed solidarity. 

What actually happened, however, was a humiliating spectacle of 
ineptitude. Some of Mussolini’s closest associates had offered to turn 
king’s evidence. They wrote ‘memoranda,’-which they placed in the 
hands of their friends, accusing Mussolini himself of complicity in various 
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crimes of violence, including the murder of Matteotti. One of these 
would-be witnesses for the prosecution was the wretched Cesare Rossi, 
who had been Mussolini’s henchman and had, on his own admission, taken 
active part in organising several of those crimes himself. His memoran- 
dum was presented to the King by one of his own friends, named Virgili. 
King Victor Emanuel naturally waived the thing aside. This was material 
that should have been presented to the Crown Prosecutor, not to the King, 
as grounds for requesting the exercise of the Royal Prerogative. There 
were many other similarly futile moves. 

Meanwhile Mussolini assumed the initiative. He took measures to 
have the Blackshirts adequately provided with arms and organised as a 
private army at his beck and call. When that had been achieved he 
proclaimed the dictatorship in a speech before the Chamber on January 
3rd, 1925, just six months after Matteotti’s death. What course did 
the Opposition adopt ? I quote from Salvemini’s Fascist Dictatorship, 
pp. 283-284 : 


‘In making this challenge, Mussolini was well aware that his opponents at 
the moment were not in a position to draw up a formal impeachment against 
him. The evidence collected in the Preliminary Enquiry into the Matteotti 
case was not yet available. Consequently much of the most incriminating 
evidence was not known. 

* But the leaders of the Opposition groups had in their possession two 
documents, the contents of which were extremely serious: the Memorandum 
written by Filippo Filipelli on June 14th, and the Memorandum of Cesare Rossi 
of June 22nd. They were further aware of the revelations made by Aldo Finzi 
on June 14th and 15th. These three separate sources coincided in raising the 
same charges against Mussolini. There were not yet perhaps definite grounds 
for an impeachment, but there were more than sufficient grounds for proposing 
in the Chamber that a committee of enquiry should be appointed. 

‘The Opposition groups ought immediately to have answered Mussolini’s 
challenge by this proposal. The public—especially the Italian public—is 
always impressed by “ gestures.” The gesture of Mussolini, which was both a 
challenge and a threat, should have been answered by the gesture of the Opposi- 
tion groups accepting the challenge and showing they were not intimidated by 
menaces. .. . 

‘The Opposition groups delayed their reply to the challenge of Mussolini 
for four days. On January 8th they issued a long-winded manifesto which was 
a masterpiece of high-flown and ineffective pedantry. 

‘ It was, as Mussolini declared, a question of force ; but while Mussolini was 
parading his material force, the Opposition groups should have displayed all 
their moral force. At the decisive moment they showed themselves lacking 
in the necessary moral determination. Not one of them felt the irresistible 
obligation to break with party discipline, transcend the irresolution of the herd, 
and stand up alone in the Chamber as the accuser of Mussolini. In all proba- 
bility the Fascist majority would have shouted him down ; but this itself would 
have been a moral defeat for Mussolini. He might even have been killed ; but 
the Fascist régime could not at that moment have survived a second Matteotti 
murder. Or, again, the Fascist majority might have let him speak and have 
rejected the proposal for a committee of enquiry ; in that case the grounds of 
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the charge would have been officially formulated to the conscience of the nation 
and the accuser would thus have shown himself stronger than Mussolini.’ 


Having failed to take the course which Professor Salvemini says they 
should have taken, the Opposition made the irretrievable blunder of 
withdrawing in a body from Parliament and refusing to take any further 
part in its proceedings. Thus they left Mussolini in sole political control. 
There are many aspects of the crisis which I have not had space to mention 
here ; such as Mussolini’s promise to the King that he would resign after 
a period of four months from the date of the Matteotti murder, the 
question of how it might weigh against Italian prestige abroad if the Prime 
Minister were in effect branded as an assassin by his own Sovereign without 
any constitutional impeachment having been made, Italy’s pressing need 
of financial and commercial credit abroad at that time, and several other 
considerations. Had a constitutional stand been made in Parliament, 
Italy’s foreign prestige would not have suffered but would most probably 
have been enhanced. Anyhow, in face of the facts I have related it is 
quite unjustifiable to accuse King Victor Emanuel III of being personally 
responsible for what directly resulted from the default of parliamentary 
Opposition, as Professor Salvemini and his anti-royalist followers now do. 

This article has not been inspired by any desire to defend King Victor 
Emanuel. That would be presumptuous on my part. But I have tried 
to call attention to a few historical facts which should be taken into 
consideration before we pass judgment in a case where much wider issues 
are involved than the personal interests of the present King of Italy. 


JamMES Murpuy. 
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‘The first fundamental difficulty is simply this, that all the theories of 
transformism ascribe to known causes unknown effects’ (Argyll, Primeval 
Man,? 1869, p. 44). 


TE doctrine of descent—alias transformism, or wholesale organic 
evolution—is very old. Often taking a frankly religious form (e.g., 
Totemism) among savages, it has usually assumed philosophic, and even 
scientific, pretensions among civilised races, who have realised the factual 
objections to it, and tried to counter the same with arguments to suit. 
How little matters have changed since classic times may be seen from the 


1 The natural philosophy of Charles Robert Darwin (1809-82), M.A., F.R.S. 

2 This work by the Eighth Duke of Argyll (1823-1900) F.R.S., was repeatedly referred 
to in Darwin’s Descent of Man. The criticism here quoted has lately been re-emphasised 
by Dr. W. R. Thompson, F.R.8., who declares that, owing to the lack of any verifiable 
theory, ‘ we certainly cannot assert on scientific grounds that Evolution is a fact’ (Science 
and Common Sense, 1937, p. 229). Similarly, Maurice Thomas (entomologist) writes : 
‘Je préfére abandonner le transformisme que m’attacher & des chiméres’ (Revue des 
Questions Scientifiques, Vol. CX VII, 1040, p. 66), 
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statements of leading evolutionists themselves. Thus Hugo De Vries sees 
bluntly admits that :— is kx 
‘The constancy of species is a demonstrated fact: their transmutability | tion; 
is still a matter of theory ’ (The Mutation Theory, p. 205).* or Si 
And Professor H. F. Osborn, when discussing the history of this mene. facti 
tells us that :— _I 
‘ (From) the period of the earliest stages of Greek thought man has been will 
eager to discover some natural cause of evolution’ (Origin and Evolution of allov 
Life, p. 9). as 8) 
res 
Note that although evolution cannot be proved to have taken place,* men on 
have tried for thousands of years to explain how it works. This paradox Spec 
is fundamental. Evolution, as already indicated,’ is not a necessary aixtl 
induction from facts; it is deduced from the a priori assumption of | ait; 
Continuity,* and enlivened by a posteriori readings of social theories into | ¢}15 
organic data.? To these readings we owe the various sects of modern I 
transformism—Lamarckians who claim the heritability of acquired | ,,, 
characters ; Darwinians who pin their faith to the survival, by selection, Isla 
of favourable variations in a dire struggle for existence ; De Vriesians who |-,44 
claim spasmodic advance by incalculable leaps or salutations; and the | go 
growing host of writers who, like Henri Bergson and L. S. Berg, believe | 355 
in evolution by inner direction, with little dependence on outer conditions. I 
The last may be said to revert to the Aristotelian concept of classic | 4, 8 
times. They offer loopholes to teleology, or belief in design in nature. by | 
They are therefore deprecated by the followers of Darwin, who, like his (incl 
classic prototypes Empedocles * and Lucretius, would attribute everything | }lix 
to the interplay of blind forces.® So precious is ‘dysteleology’ (as | fo. 
® Other leading evolutionists also admit this. C. Depéret both quotes and underlines | 4’ Ar 
K. A. Von Zittel’s declaration that : ‘ The theory of descent . . . is at present only a theory, idea: 
which requires to be proved’ (Trans. An. World, Eng. ed., pp. 117-8). Only the fanatic wen’ 
walks by faith without knowing it. scho 
* And, according to Ernst Heckel himself, will never be proved to have taken place. 
‘It is self-evident ’ he wrote, ‘ that our genealogical history is and ever will be a fabric of | W4V' 
hypotheses ’ (Syst. Phylogeny, 1894-6, Vol. I, p. vi). Her! 
5 The Nineteenth Century, August, 1943, pp. 77-84. thei 
* ‘The anthropologist must with his evolutionary outlook insist on continuity at all < 
costs ’ (Dr. R. R. Marett, Nature, January 6th, 1940, p. 37). Note the typical argumentum e 
in circulo : evolution demands continuity, whose corollary is evolution. Neo: 
7 Thus Professors J. A. Thomson and P. Geddes refer the ideas of Lamarck and Darwin * 
to the social theories of the French and Industrial Revolutions respectively, so that: ae 
‘ Each of these great advances of thought is thus the philosophic epic of a great nation at 
its epoch; and Lamarck and Darwin are their representative prophets respectively ’ ae 
(Zvolution, p. xii). Prophets apart, we do not think the world is round because it is a © on 
philosophic epic to suppose so, but because we can prove it. So we see the difference yee 
between evolutionary speculation and scientific demonstration. aa 
® Whose explanation (c. 470 B.c.) of evolution per sTRIFE and LOVE so long anticipated 9 
the two basic postulates of Malthus—the struggle for food and the urge of sex—which PP- i 
Darwin translated into his theories of Natural and Sexual Selections. Empedocles’ views the P 
were adopted by Lucretius (c. 98-55 B.c.). | 
® * Darwin’s everlasting title to glory will be that he explained the seemingly mar- — 
vellous adaptation of living things by the mere action of natural factors without looking for _ 






a divine intervention ’ (Delage and Goldsmith, The Theories of Evolution, p. 107). 
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Heckel !° called the denial of design in nature) to many minds, that 
zealots are always found to replace Darwin on his pedestal as often as he 
is knocked off it by other evolutionists ; for the strife between evolu- 
tionary sects often recalls that between Protestant and Catholic Christians, 
or Simni and Shiah Mahommedans. Where all is faith, there is room for 
faction. 

Experience suggests that whatever sect may disappear, the Darwinian 
will survive in some fashion.44 Its materialistic appeal is too strong to 
allow of its complete elimination—no matter how discredited—so long 
as speculations rank as science. It is therefore proposed, as far as 
present space permits, to examine Darwin’s own views on Descent. 
References to his two principal works on the subject—The Origin of 
Species (1859) and The Descent of Man (1871)—will hereinafter be to the 
sixth (1872) edition (reprint 1882) of the former, and the second (1874) 
edition of the latter, under the initials ‘0.8.’ and ‘ D.M.’ respectively, 
followed by the page numbers concerned. 

Professor J. Ritchie has recently recalled 4 how Darwin’s evolutionism 
was fired by seeing the remarkable distribution of types on the Galapagos 
Islands (0° 56’ S.: 91° 0’ W.) when H.M.S. Beagle called there in 1835 ; 
and it was with a reference to this distribution that Darwin opened his 
formal advocacy of transformism twenty-four years later (0.S., 1; of. 
353-5, etc.). 

Until 1835, Darwin apparently accepted (with some reserve) the ideas 
on special creations which had become fashionable after the discrediting, 
by Cuvier and his followers, of the attempts by Lamarck and others 
(including Darwin’s own grandfather) * to re-establish transformist 
beliefs in civilised circles two generations earlier. Repudiation of trans- 
formism had, indeed, gone to extremes. Leading scientists like d’Orbigny, 
d’Archaiac, Barrande, E. Forbes, Agassiz and many others, adopted 
ideas on the rigidity of species, and the multiplicity of creations, which 
went far beyond anything claimed by Cuvier. Such views rendered this 
school vulnerable to counter-attack ; and made it easier for the next 
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bric of | Wave of transformism, headed by Darwin and Wallace, Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer, to secure initial real successes, under cover of which 

anal their contrary speculations went to the opposite extreme. 

é Seeing how the facts of distribution conflicted with the ideas of the 

Neo-Cuvierians, Darwin began by attacking the concept which made 

— 

(iets 10 History of Creation, Eng. ed., Vol. II, p. 353. 

ion at 11 Witness its recent advocacy by Dr. Julian Huxley, who produces a string of long- 

ively ’ exploded ideas, some of which his own grandfather repudiated. 

it is @ 12 ‘ We all,’ said Dr. W. T. Calman, F.R.S., ‘ profess to accept the doctrine of evolution, 

enema if only as a convenient weapon with which to meet the fundamentalist’ (Presidential 

Address, Proc. Linn. Soc., 1935, p. 145). 

ipated 18 ‘Evolution and the Galapagos Islands’ (Univ. Edin. Journ., Vol. XII, 1943, 

ae pp. 97-105). 

eae 14 Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) F.R.S., physician and poet. Author of The Loves of 
the Plants (1788), Zoonomia (1794-6), Phytologie (1800), and The Temple of Nature (1803, 

> meathe posthumous). Was ably ridiculed in a parody entitled ‘ The Loves of the Triangles’ in 

ing for The Anti-Jacobin. 
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contemporary scientists subdivide mankind itself into anything up to 
sixty or more distinct ‘ species ’ (D.M., 270),% and pleaded for belief in 
the common descent of such types. He realised, however, that in doing 
even this he entered the unseen past, and so began to ‘speculate ’ (0.S., 1). 
To the conformity of his speculations with current social philosophy, he 
owed their astonishing popularity with all classes,'* and almost eee 
dominance for a while. 

Comparing the differences between wild types with those asia by 
breeders between domestic ones, Darwin claimed the existence in nature 
of selective powers matching those exercised by man. He was here 
directly inspired by contemporary social ideas, as expressed by Malthus,?” 


who taught in an ‘ever memorable Essay’ (D.M., 66, fn.) that popu- 


lations tend to increase faster than their food supply, and so are only 
saved from extermination by the salutary effects of ‘misery and vice’ 
which help ‘ to shorten the natural duration of human life.’ Among these 
fortunate circumstances Malthus instanced ‘ all unwholesome occupations, 
severe labour and exposure to the seasons, extreme poverty, bad nursing 
of children, . . . disease and epidemics, wars, plague, and famine.’ By 
such reasonings, a century ago, were the miseries of the Industrial 
Revolution justified ; and the apotheosis of the mid-nineteenth century 
* self-made man,’ rising out of an untrammelled ‘ struggle for existence,’ 1° 
gave Darwin and Spencer ** the clue for their parallel philosophies, and 
ensured their ready acceptance.2° The argument runs as follows :— 


‘ More individuals are born than can possibly survive. A grain in the 


18 And is not endorsed by the book which declares that all nations of men are of one 
blood, and indicates by analogy that the Ethiopian’s skin and the leopard’s spots are 
acquired characters (Acts xvii. 26; Jer. xiii. 23). 

16 The first edition (1,250 copies) of his O.S. was sold out on the day of issue, November 
24th, 1859. 

17 Rev. T. R. Malthus (1766-1834), Professor of History and Political Economy at 
Haileybury College. Published his first Essay on the Principle of Population in 1798 
(reprinted in 1926 by the Royal Economic Society). Darwin, who opened his ‘ first note- 
book ’ on the transmutation of species in July, 1837, read this Essay in October, 1838, 
and wrote the first sketch of his theory in June, 1842. He found the phrase ‘ Struggle for 
Existence ’ in Malthus (e.g., p. 48 of the 1926 reprint), and made it the basis of his own. 
deductions, coining the expression ‘ Natural Selection’ as a corollary. Similarly, A. R 
Wallace read Malthus in 1846, and independently conceived of Natural Section while 
reflecting on Malthus during sickness in 1858. 

18 As Darwin repeatedly said: ‘The Struggle for Existence . . . is the doctrine of 
Malthus ’ (0.S., 3, 50). 

19 Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), civil engineer and social philosopher. Author of the 
phrase ‘ Survival of the Fittest.’ Darwin wrote of him: ‘I feel that he is about a dozen 
times my superior even in the master art of wriggling ’ (letter to Hooker, December 10th, 
1866 ; Life and Letters of C. Darwin, Vol. III, pp. 55-6). This refers, of course, to their 
common philosophising. Scientists, as such, do not wriggle; they prove things. 

*° Thus the Duke of Argyll remarked that: ‘ Survival of the fittest . . . breathes the 
very air of necessity and demonstration. Among the influences which have tended to 
popularise the Darwinian hypothesis . . . it may well be doubted whether anything has 
been more powerful than the wide acceptance of this simple formula of expression ’ (Organic 
Evolution Cross-Examined, 1898, p. 3. Republished from the Spencer-Argyll articles in 
The Nineteenth Century). 
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balance may *! determine which individuals shall live. . . . The slightest 
advantage in certain individuals at any age . . . or better adaptation in 
however slight a degree to the surrounding physical conditions, will,** in the 
long run, turn the balance (0.S., 411). 


Favourable variations would thus predominate among the survivors (being 
‘ naturally selected ’ in the ‘ struggle for existence ’) and would form the 
inheritance of the next generation. It was assumed that variations could 
be accumulated to any extent necessary to account for living structures ; ** 
it being a cardinal postulate, with Darwin, that even the greatest differ- 
ences in form, whether raising or lowering the organisation, were due to 
accumulated minute variations, each of which had survival value in its 
own day. 

Here we see the core of Darwin’s dysteleology—his answer to Paley’s 
teleology. For if structural adaptations are produced by fortuitous 
circumstances acting on random variations, then living organisms are 
not designed for, but shaped by, external conditions. 

It is, however, essential to the perfection of this argument that the 
variations should be of the most trifling nature, and the process extremely 
slow. Nothing else would mechanically account for, ¢.g., the myriad 
microscopic adjustments of the vertebrate eye. So Darwin insisted that 


the :— 


‘ old canon in natural history, “ Natura non facit saltum”’ . . . must on this 
theory be strictly true’ (O.S., 166). ‘Natural selection acts only by the 
preservation and accumulation of small inherited variations, each profitable 
to the preserved being; and... will . . . banish the belief . . . of any 
great and sudden modification ’ (75-6). ‘ (Natural) selection . . . can never 
take a great and sudden leap ’ (156), ‘ can produce no great or sudden modifica- 
tions ’ (413-4) ; etc. 


And here it was that his troubles began. For fossil evidence certainly 
does not favour such a concept ;*5 and Darwin’s ingenuity was sorely 
taxed to meet the objections of contemporary geologists. Indeed, the 
sudden appearance of the highly organised and differentiated first-known 
forms of life actually extorted an admission of defeat from this tireless 
speculator (O.S., 287). What is more: it is often impossible even to 
imagine effective intermediate forms between types of very different 


11, 22 Note the change in mood. Darwin often talked himself into confidence. 

28 Darwin claimed that variability was not proved to be limited (0.S., 412). But 
neither was it proved to be unlimited—and all the evidence suggests limitation. Darwin 
habitually tried to throw the burden of disproof on his opponents, rather than take the 
burden of proof on himself. 

* Huxley protested against this from the first (letter of November 23rd, 1859, Life and 
Letters, Vol. II, p. 232; ef. Lay Sermons, pp. 326, 342). But Darwin held to it. 

25 ‘The mass of paleontological evidence ’ wrote Mivart, ‘is indeed overwhelmingly 
against minute and gradual modification ’ (Genesis of Species, p. 129). 

*6 As Depéret observes: ‘ Darwin was very little of a paleontologist,’ and was opposed 
‘ by men of such authority as E. Forbes, Woodward, Murchison, Sedgwick, Pictet, Agassiz, 
Barrande, d’Archiac’ and many others. ‘ Compelled to answer these objections of fact, 
Darwin could only combat them by theoretical arguments’ (Trans. An. World, Eng. ed. 
p. 37). 
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organisation ; 2’ and it is still less credible that long successions of such 
intermediaries could have existed, every member of which had survival 
value over its predecessor. Much of Darwin’s paranoiac ** striving was 
devoted to dealing with this weakness. No professed scientist ever made 
greater use of the subjunctive mood. His 0.8. is packed with ‘may be’s,’ *® 
and his D.M. with ‘would be’s.’*® But time has dealt hardly with these 
flights of imagination ; for Darwin knew nothing, e.g., of hormones, or 
of the real factors of inheritance which were being experimentally deter- 
mined by his obscure contemporary, Gregor Mendel.*! Modern biologists, 
even when calling themselves Darwinists, either ignore the major problems 
or openly discard Darwinism when faced by a real difficulty, falling back 
upon ideas of evolution by spontaneous riot or orgy of variations. They 
thus abandon the pretence of purely mechanical explanation, and return 
us to the arms of Darwin’s bugbear, Paley. 

In scientific circles, strict Darwinism is dead. But the flyblown 
dysteleology associated with it is still popular in many quarters, and so 
Darwinism still figures largely in propagandist publications and broad- 
casts.*? 

The term ‘ Darwinism’ has here been used in its narrow sense, to 
indicate Darwin’s theory regarding the mechanism of Descent.** It was 
really by that theory (drawn from the social ideas of his day, and there- 
fore appealing strongly to his contemporaries) that Darwin induced his 
generation to accept belief in Descent itself—or unlimited transformism 
—as a fact. But he also claimed to prove Descent by objective evidence, 
declaring with regard, ¢.g., to his belief in the brute origin of man, that : 
‘the grounds on which this conclusion rests will never be shaken’ 
(D.M., 926).%* To these matters we will now briefly turn. 


27 This is stressed by L. Vialleton. He says that we look in vain for what can never 
have existed (Membres et Ceintures des Vertébrés Tétrapodes, 1924, pp. 394-5). 

28 That Darwin’s intense advocacy was paranoiac is shown by his biographer, Geoffrey 
West (Charles Darwin the Fragmentary Man, 1937, p. 325, etc.). 

2° As an early critic wrote: ‘ We are asked to believe all these maybes happening on 
an enormous scale, in order that we may believe the final Darwinian “‘ maybe ”’ as to the 
origin of species. There is little direct evidence that any of these maybes actually have 
been ’ (North British Review, July, 1867, p. 313). 

3° The stiffening of terms doubtless resulting from the success of his O.S. 

31 Whose discoveries, published between 1865 and 1869, remained unnoticed until the 
beginning of this century. 

32 See, e.g., The Nineteenth Century for April, 1943, pp. 167-73. Professor Watson was 
invited to justify his broadcast assertions in public debate, but refused. The Councils 
of the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and of the Geological and Zoological 
Societies of London, were then asked to invite any of their Fellows who questioned this 
article, to debate with the authors. But nobody questioned it. The Council of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh regarded the article as fully stating the authors’ case against such 
broadcasts (Secretary’s letter of June 18th, 1943). 

33 Darwin admitted other factors (notably disuse, as causing degeneration of structures) 
but insisted on Selection as the main cause of evolution. 

% Even if true, it would not follow that the conclusion itself would never be shaken. 
Logicians insist on ‘ caution against confusing facts observed with interference from those 
facts’ (Jevons, Elem. Lessons in Logic, 1909, p. 236. Italics his own). But Darwin was 
no logician. 
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In both of his works Darwin principally stressed the anatomical 
arguments for Descent—+.e., those drawn from Homologies, Rudiments ** 
and Embryology (cf. O.S., 420-1, 425). He sometimes added Geo- 
graphical Distribution, Geological Succession and Reversions to the list, 
but was not constant in this respect (cf. D.M., 2, 36, 226, 247, 927, 930). 
Reversions and Distribution were limited in scope and often anomalous, 
while Succession could be very hostile. ‘As we have no record of the 
lines of descent,’ he remarked, ‘ the-pedigree can be discovered only by 
observing the degrees of resemblance between the animals that are to be 
classed ’ (D.M., 229). So it was on Homologies, Rudiments and Embry- 
ology that he mainly depended to justify his belief in evolution. And he 
never realised that his own theory as to the method of Descent undermined 
them all as evidences of the fact of Descent. . 

Yet this is obvious. For (ex hypothesi) Natural Selection is no con- 
servative influence, but the reverse. It everywhere attacks the heritage 
of the past in the interests of the present. The more effective it is, the 
more it ensures that all shall be just as a Creator might have designed it. 
If anything purely archaic survives, it does so despite Selection. So the 
more anatomical proofs of evolution we claim, the more we disparage our 
supposed agent of evolution ; the more efficient we believe that agent to 
be, the more we must doubt those proofs. Darwin never saw this; but 
T. H. Huxley did.** 

The older scientific writers (e.g., in The Bridgewater Treatises) claimed 
that structural similarities (or Homologies) indicate creative intelligence 
when found in nature, just as they do in the works of man. Instead of 
disproving this claim, Darwin simply sneered at it, as being based ‘ on 
the principle of mere adaptation ’ (D.M., 35, fn.). Since his own system 
was essentially one of adaptation, this was rather amusing. And the same 
passage shows how, when Professor Bianconi proved that all the structures 
cited by Darwin as Homologies were ‘ admirably adapted for their final 
purpose,’ Darwin never tried to explain why they should not have been 
created as such, but shifted ground to the subject of Rudiments (supposed 
useless *? Homologies), thus showing that it was not on similarities as 
such but on uselessness that he really staked his case against creation. 

Homologies, therefore, prove nothing against creation. And Rudi- 
ments have also been regarded askance by clearer thinkers like Sir P. C. 
Mitchell, who declared that : ‘ it is almost impossible to prove that any 
structure, however rudimentary, is useless . . . and if it is in the slightest 
degree useful, there is no reason why, on the hypothesis of direct creation, 
it should not have been created ’ (art. ‘ Evolution,’ Hnc. Brit., 1910-11, 
Vol. X, p. 34). Sir Arthur Keith remarks that: ‘ As our knowledge of 


35 Darwin followed his grandfather (cf. Loves of the Plants, pp. 7-8) in calling vestiges 
‘ Rudiments.’ So the same is done while discussing his theory. 

3¢ He indicated the double-edged quality of appeals to Rudiments (* The Genealogy of 
Animals,’ The Academy, 1869), and never endorsed arguments from Embryology (cf. Dict. 
Nat. Biography, Suppl. Vol. ITI, p. 29). 

3? Rudiments, to Darwin, were always ‘ useless ’ features (O.S., 126, 131, 381, 399-402, 
etc.; D.M., 15, 16, 226, 229, etc.). 
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the body has increased the list of useless organs has decreased ’ (The 
Human Body, p. 236), and Professor E. 8. Goodrich says that : ‘ he would 
be a rash man indeed who would now assert that any part of the human 
body is useless ’ (Hvolution, p. 68). It is also clear that no structure could 
be quite useless without being also noxious, since it must absorb nourish- 
ment in order to live; and Darwin was positive that Natural Selection 
would rigorously attack anything that was in the least degree harmful 
(O.8., 63, 117-118, 163, etc. ; D.M., 71, 93, etc.)}—which it could easily 
do here, since Darwin insisted that Rudiments are peculiarly variable 
(O0.8., 119, 399, ete.; D.M., 16, 18, 93, etc.). Never a clear abstract 
thinker, Darwin’s inconsistency is nowhere more apparent than in his 
treatment of the supposed ‘ useless ’ in nature. 

There remains Embryology, which Darwin declared to be ‘ ever the 
safest guide in classification ’ (D.M., 247). Yet its fate has been equally 
unfortunate, as a proof of evolution. For although Heckel loudly 
trumpeted the supposed biogenetic ‘ Law of Recapitulation,’ declaring 
that ontogeny (or the development of the individual) is an epitomised 
phylogeny (or development of the race), it could obviously, on Darwin’s 
own showing, be nothing of the sort. For there is no reason why ancestral 
adult features (O.S., 395-6) should be pushed back in ontogeny, since the 
accumulated variations which they represent are properly heritable only 
at corresponding periods in life (D.M., 353, 370, 683). And even if they 
were pushed back, since Selection acts throughout life, early features are 
as readily modified as later ones; and the older the structures they 
represent, the longer must they have been under review. It is therefore 

disparagement of Natural Selection to suppose that such extremely 
old features as gill-arches could have survived in our embfyos unless the 
latter required them at that stage; and if they were so required, then 
Natural Selection would have produced them whether ancest ors had them 
or not—either as embryos or as adults. 

So much for the logic of the matter; and all ena confirms it. 
The so-called gill-arches have no branchial function. Nothing, indeed, is 
less like a fish than the embryo at that stage; the evolutionist simply 
picks about in the lucky-bag of embryology for happy coincidences to 
claim as ‘ proofs.’ ?* As Sedgwick remarked : ‘ The recapitulation theory 
originated as a deduction from the evolution theory and as a deduction 
it still remains’ (Darwin and Modern Science, 1909, p. 176). Later 
specialists, like G. R. De Beer, reject it with added reason (‘ Embryology 
and Evolution,’ in Evolution, 1938, pp. 58, 60, etc.) ; for it is now known 
that even when structures are undoubtedly homologous, the genes con- 
cerned may be different, and may induce them from different parts of the egg 
(pp. 65-70). When only the finished structure corresponds, and both 


38 ‘Man ’ says Professor F. W. Gamble, ‘ is at no time a fish, an amphibian or a reptile, 
as it is somewhat crudely put. . . . (The) older history . . . has received additions and 
alterations of a later date, and we know not how much of the altered development to attri- 
bute to that added matter’ (The Animal World, p. 232). In other words, the wicked 
Ceenogenesis—alias Natural Selection—may be faking the very coincidences. 
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genetic factors and ontogenetic processes are different, belief in similarity 
through common inheritance becomes impossible. The more we know 
about creatures, the more vitally distinct they become. 

This treatment of the subject is very brief, and has to omit much— 
e.g., all discussion of Sexual Selection, to which Darwin devoted most of 
his D.M. But the main battle has always centred round Natural Selection, 
which represents the core of Darwin’s dysteleology. 

Sixty years ago Darwinism was almost unchallenged, while the Mora- 
vian Abbot, Gregor Mendel (1822-84), was still practically unknown. 
To-day, the hollowness of Darwin’s endless speculations is clearly apparent, 
while Mendel’s systematic work affords the basis of biological science. 
Theory is, of course, always legitimate as a formula to be verified ; but 
multiplications of suggestions without demonstraton and. possibilities 
without proof, in regard to a wholly inaccessible past,®® can only de- 
moralise those who accept such things as science. This demoralisation 
clearly appears in the writings of evolutionists, especially biologists, few 
of whom show much knowledge of, or. respect for, logical discipline. 
Despite their technical abilities, these writers usually exhibit little 
capacity for discussing general problems, and confuse both themselves 
and others by forms of words whose fallacy is obvious to a trained 
thinker.4° Hence the number of legal men, both in science and outside, 
who have attacked evolution ; for reasonings are current in biological 
circles, which would never pass in a court of law—or, indeed, wherever 
rigid proof is in demand. 

The effects of unbridled evolutionary speculation are only too obvious. 
Geological facts are constantly twisted, trimmed or ignored in the interests 
of transformism ; practical research in embryology has been obstructed 
by evolutionists who referred everything in ontogeny to phylogeny—in 
other words, to the long obsolete requirements of supposed remote 
ancestors, instead of to the current needs of the developing creature it- 
self ; 41 ornithologists like Dewar have to oppose writers whose main 
object in studying nature is to square facts with Darwinian postulates, 
and ignore all circumstances which suggest very different, more practical, 
and verifiable explanations.” 

Those hardened in such ways are doubtless beyond appeal. But 


3® All fossils are foundlings, As Dr. F. A. Bather said: ‘ The paleontologist cannot 
assist at even a single birth’ (Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1920, Geology, p. 7; etc.). So all 
ideas as to their connections are necessarily hypothetical, and Dr. W. D. Lang declares 
that: ‘it is impossible to prove a true lineage, and extremely improbable that we can ever 
produce anything but an approximation to one’ (Proc. Geol. Ass., Vol. 41, 1930, p. 178). 

4° Dr. Klein notes ‘ the too commonly obvious defect of logical training among men 
of science’ (Natur, 1894; cited by Bettex, Mod. Science and Christianity, p. 304). Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen says (History of the Criminal Law, Vol. I, p. 575) regarding 
experts that : ‘no class of witnesses ought to be so carefully watched and so strictly cross- 
examined.’ Dr. Schofield (psychologist) remarks that: ‘ Specialists always tend to be 
one-sided, and are often ill-balanced ’ (Christian Sanity, p. 160). 

“1 Vide the protest by Professor Wilhelm His (Proc. Roy. Soc. Hdin., Vol. XV, 1889 
p. 294), often cited by modern embryologist3 who resist Darwinian obscurantism. 

48 Vide The Nineteenth Century, November, 1943, pp. 220-227. 
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younger minds may be more open. To them these remarks are addressed, 


in protest against the acceptance of mental figments as established 
truths. Progress demands rigid distinction between faith and facts.** 


L. M. Davrzs. 


* It was while keeping to demonstrable matters that Darwin produced works of real 
value—e.g., his publications on Climbing Plants, Fertilisation, Earth-Worms, etc. His 
incapacity showed itself when he turned to the unknown past. How soon he 
abandoned reality when speculating appears from his ready application of Malthus to 
transformism ; for, as Professor Ritchie shows (op. cit., footnote ™ above), conditions 
on the Galapagos Islands indicate complete absence of any struggle for existence. So 
any structural modifications seen there must be ‘ orthogenic ’ in type; i.e., ‘not induced 
by any obvious reaction to the immediate environment,’ but stressing ‘the directive 
vitality of the organism ’ (p. 105). 

It is also notable that Darwin concentrated on CLassiFIcATION (based on Homologies, 
Rudiments and Embryology—with the rare so-called Reversions) although succEssion 
and DisTRisuTion afford the logically sounder approaches (the former showing the actual 
creatures of the past, and the latter often indicating some change in types). For though 
DISTRIBUTON had fired Darwin’s own transformism,' it was limited in scope, and suCccESSION 
opposed his views on Natural Selection; so he turned to cLassiFIcaATION—which had 
never converted himself, and is invalidated throughout by Natural Selection if the latter 
has the powers he supposed. 

No caution by Huxley could open Darwin’s eyes; and similar obtuseness appears 
among Darwinists to this day. Thus Huxley’s own grandson Julian now seems (while 
skirting major problems) to follow Darwin blindly, without dreaming of double-edges 
seen by doubting Thomas. Like Darwin, he freely disparages Natural Selection by 
appealing to cLassiFicaTIon ; like Darwin, he is very little of a palzontologist. He is 
clearly true to type. 


FAIR COMMENT 


A ProsLemM oF TRANSPORT 
Tue Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of ‘Transport has announced 


in the House of Commons that the Home Office is examining ‘ certain. 


points in connexion with the scheme for the sharing of taxicabs.’ We 
know, then (in the fifth year of the war) that there is a scheme, long 
considered, and that there are ‘ points —horrid word—that require 
further consideration ; official language usually conveys hints of indefinite 
delay. Meanwhile the police tease the taximen and the taximen scold 
the public. Who wants to share a taxi with complete strangers ? None 
but the nearly desperate or the very soft-hearted ; and both get badly 
let down. Taximen seem to detest these sharings, which are sometimes 
involuntary. Thus, the other day, entering a taxi from the pavement 
side (as is surely right), I found, just settled in it, an aged woman who had 
stormed it, unobserved by the driver, from the street. She weirdly 
resembled the witch in Hansel and Gretel, an opera I had just heard again, 
with great enjoyment, in the Sadler’s Wells production. The witch 
sullenly named her hotel, fortunately not far off, handed me sixpence, and 
disappeared briskly into the twilight. The fare was ultimately four and 
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ninepence. But that was not the worst of it. The worst is always the 
sermonising habit of taximen. This one, on arrival, began : ‘ I hope that 
will be a lesson to you in the future.’ ‘ What lesson ?’ ‘ Not to take in 
such as her.’ ‘ But I didn’t take her in: I found her there.’ ‘ Did she 
pay half-fare, sir?’ ‘Well, no.’ ‘Just so, sir. You haven’t gained 
and I haven’t gained. So there was nothing in it.’ Actually he gained 
one-and-six above his fare; because he made me feel I had done him an 
injustice—how I still don’t understand. 


Tue Taxman’s SERMON 


Another example: a taxi is taken to two not far distant provision 
shops with (about) five minutes wait at each; it then returns to its 
starting point. The taximan’s face is of the stern, just, but unforgiving 
type. Upon arrival, a sermon: ‘ You will excuse me, sir, but in your 
interests for the future, same as in my interests, let me tell you that if 
I’d known you was going on one of them shopping exhibitions I wouldn’t 
have took you.’ ‘Oh, why?’ ‘ Because I could have picked up six fares 
while I was attending to you and them shopping bags.’ But wasn’t the 
dial against me all the time ? I dared not make the point. He, however, 
was probably alluding to six separate tips. I now always ask the taxi- 
man if he has any objection to me personally—to my appearance or to my 
route. So far none has objected. Indeed, ail appear to be amazed at 
my question, and one has been kind enough to say ‘ Why, sir, I’d take you 
anywhere.’ Derisive perhaps; insincere no doubt; but a relief after 
several reproachful sermons. 


ANDRE ANTOINE 


In the history of the theatre a disappointing Fate seems to ordain that 
the men of genius who emerge, very rarely, to rouse the somnolent stage 
and to create new audiences, fail to secure permanency for their work 
under their own names. One remembers with regret, for example, the 
collapse of the celebrated Vedrenne-Barker management in England at 
the beginning of this century. It was so again with that extraordinary 
man, André Antoine, who died a few weeks ago in occupied Paris. Most 
people have heard of his early struggles ; of the hired halls in which unpaid 
actors and actresses, as ardent in the enterprise as he, stumbled across 
dimly illuminated boards, and were called, by the powerful critics of the 
day, mere cranks, frauds, fumistes who were bent on transferring the then 
fashionable ‘ naturalism ’ of the novel to the stage by speaking in life-like 
undertones, turning what could be seen of their backs to the audience, 
and illustrating, in their choice of plays, only that darker side of life 
which was called realism, though it so little resembled average reality. 
The traditionalists mocked at the Théatre Libre, and dear old ‘ Uncle ’ 
Sarcey, of the million or more nephews, would explain that he, representing 
the public and common sense, could not be expected to criticise what he 
was too deaf to hear and too blind to see. Indeed, the good old man 
physically resembled a puzzled owl caught in a bush. Later, when 
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Antoine secured enough money, the gloom of his settings and furnishings 
lightened. It was realised that life or nature could on occasion be comic 
and it is part of Antoine’s glory that we owe to him such delicious revela- 
tions as that of the humour and pathos of Courteline, one of the finest of 
French humourists in the little scenes of Boubouroche, Un Client Sérieux, 
Les Gaités de ? Escadron and the indescribably comic farce L’ Article 330. 


Tue Last PHASE 


In the Goncourt Journal, under the year 1888, there is a vivid descrip- 
tion of the young Antoine, with his ‘ bright hallucinated eyes, slim, frail, 
high-strung,’ full of his plans for the future. He was certainly not slim 
when I first saw him, years later, at the theatre named after himself in 
the Boulevard de Strasbourg. The expansion or swelling of his person may 
have extended to his head, for, fascinated by the bait of a State subven- 
tion, he accepted the impossible task of renovating ‘the second Thé&tre 
Frangais ’—that musty mausoleum, that sarcophagus of actors and plays, 
the vast and gloomy Odéon, of which a derisive sketch is given in Anatole 
France’s Histoire Comique. Here Antoine lost the State’s money, and 
his own savings, in a desperate attempt to attract fashionable Paris back 
to a playhouse of which the only tolerable part was the outside and its 
charming promenade, under galleries lined with what would now seem 
incredibly cheap books, That was the end of Antoine as manager ; he 
lingered for years (not greatly heeded I fear) as dramatic critic of L’Infor- 
mation, one of the few newspapers to persist in a weekly theatrical 
chronicle. It was a descent and a dead wall, though dramatic criticism, 
too, has its illustrious namés in Parisian journalism, as is sufficiently 
proved by the mention of Théophile Gautier, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Paul de 
Saint-Victor, Jules Lemaitre, Emile Faguet, Henri de Régnier and the 
unfortunate Léon Blum. Most of these, however, used journalism as a 
means to other ends. They remembered the French maxim that it leads 
to everything provided one gets out of it soon enough. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWERS 

Why is it that so many writers—particularly novelists—insist that 
reviewers (or critics) still belong to a race apart, composed of needy 
rapscallions from Grub Street who live largely upon the review copies 
they sell, often without having read them ? An interesting symposium in 
a recent issue of the literary trade-union journal The Author assembled 
nine eminent writers to criticise the critics. I observe that several of them 
are, or have been, reviewers. Yet several revive old fallacies, the chief 
of which is that, in order to appreciate a good dinner a man ought to be 
able to cook one ; with other false analogies. That the critic is ‘ one who 
has failed in literature and art ’ is surely a gibe that has outlived its time ; 
while the other delusion, that there is no creative element in criticism, was 
long ago exposed by Wilde’s brilliant essay ‘The Critic as Artist’ in 
Intentions. The reviewer ought not, indeed, without strong argument, to 
suggest that an author is insincere in his purpose, or that his book is 
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unreadably tedious. But, as Bernard Shaw, an old reviewer, rightly points 
out, in these days ‘only critics of irresistible vocation find fault.’ It is 
indeed a reviewer’s interest to please publishers, authors and advertisers ; 
and, above all, to dodge a law of libel which is becoming almost an 
instrument of literary blackmail. 


CLEARED OF CANT 


For the rest, a well-known novelist, E. M. Forster, excellently revises 
the old saying that ‘ No man was ever written down but by himself,’ when 
he reminds the too sensitive novelist that ‘ only his writing can look after 
his writing, thet nothing else can defend it, and that no amount of damages 
or of apologies in court can make it one word the better.’ In support of 
this, let me quote from one of the greatest of English critics who lived-in 
the days and neighbourhood of Grub Street : 


‘ There is, indeed, some tenderness due to living writers, when they attack 
none of those truths which are of importance to the happiness of mankind, and 
have committed no other offence than that of betraying their own ignorance 
or dulness. I should think it cruelty to crush an insect who had provoked me 
only by buzzing in my ear; and would not willingly interrupt the dream of 
harmless stupidity, or destroy the jest which makes its author laugh. Yet I- 
am far from thinking this tenderness universally necessary, for he that writes 
may be considered as a kind of general challenger, whom everyone has a right 
to attack ; since he quits the common rank of life, steps forward beyond the 
lists, and offers his merit to the common judgment. To commence author 
ts to claim praise, and no man can justly aspire to honour but at the hazard 
of disgrace.’ 


The italics are mine ; the words are Dr. Seinen Johnson’s ; and surely 
there is no more to be said. 


THe GENTLE PHILOSOPHER 


With all his gentleness and timidity of manner the late H. B. W. 
Joseph of New College, Oxford, certainly deserved, in my time, his 
reputation, not only as Socratic questioner of ‘youthful blunderers in 
philosophy, but also as the master of an art of irony in administering 
snubs and bringing low that nascent intellectual pride which sets youth 
talking nonsense in technical terms. I remember my sense of dismay 
when, after serving up an essay destined to prove, in the dejected Oxonian 
manner, that ‘ nothing is true, nothing new and that it doesn’t matter,’ 
I was saluted, in his high-pitched voice, with a feigned sympathy, due 
to a valetudinarian. ‘I see you have been working yourself into a 
condition of despair: there was no occasion for it’ he murmured, And 
he indicated several fallacies. Thinking to please him and to suggest that, 
for a few weeks of vacation, I intended to be all dedicated to closeness and 
the bettering of my mind, I proposed the careful reading of an incompre- 
hensible work of metaphysics. ‘To what purpose ?’ he mildly inquired, 
as though to imply that I was beyond redemption by any severity of 
application. Joseph thus repressed and reproved hundreds of pupils 
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who none the less retain a deep affection for his memory. He was a great 
influence and a very lovable man. 


Wauat or Mrs. WarTson ? 


A brief paragraph on the private lives of Sherlock Holmes and Watson 
appeared last month in ‘Fair Comment.’ It has brought me several 
letters which have confirmed the conviction that these two have secured 
@ personal immortality quite distinct from any chance ‘ adventures ’ in 
which they may have been jointly engaged ; that, as I suggested, their 
admirers care far more for them than for what they did. A few of the 
letters are reproachful, even cantankerous. One says that, before calling 
some of Sherlock’s adventures ‘ rather feeble,’ I ought to have considered 
whether I could beat a serpent off a bell-pull (The Speckled Band). 
Certainly not ! But that was long before Sherlock fell over a cliff. Another 


correspondent, writing from Norwood, a suburb not unknown to Holmes . 


and his creator, accuses me of deriding top hats and bowlers, one or other 
of which I might have been ‘ glad to wear at the end of the last century.’ 
No doubt ; though I am thankful that I no longer have to wear either. 
A third, with the vague address ‘ Devon,’ and (as editors know), the not 
uncommon signature ‘ Neglected,’ assures me that I may well have given 
offence to the surviving relations, lineal or collateral, of the Watsons. 
(The writer is, of course, not alluding to Jane Austen.) It appears that 
a very old lady of that name lived, until recently, on the borders of Devon 
and Cornwall and that she always alluded to Sherlock as ‘ the man that 
took my husband from me.’ I know nothing about this survivor, and I 
shall refrain from writing to‘Mr. Hesketh Pearson, author of the Life of 
Arthur Conan Doyle, to suggest that. he should compile, also, a Life and 
Letters of Mrs. Watson: though I feel sure that the book would have a big 
sale amongst ‘ neglected’ wives, as well as amongst those who cannot 
find anybody to relieve them of their husbands. In sum, the liveliness 
of these letters shows once more how vigorous a myth Conan Doyle 
succeeded in fastening upon the imaginations of many thousands of 
Britons. 
RICHARD JENNINGS. 


RUSSIA’S NORTHERN SEAWAY 


A sHorT time back the Germans claimed that this surface raider, the 
Komet, had succeeded in reaching the Pacific via the North-East Passage. 
Assuming the claim to be correct, presumably the ship started from one 
of the ports in northern Norway in German occupation and eventually 
reached a Japanese harbour. 

Although it was 326 years after Sir Hugh Willoughby’s first attempt 
to make the passage that Nils Nordenskiold succeeed in the Vega (1879), 
the task of navigating this northern seaway is by no means impossible 
for a twentieth-century steel-clad vessel. On the contrary, the most 
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significant oceanic development since the cutting of Panama has been 
the conquest by the Soviets of the North-East Passage, sought for centuries 
before the opening of the Suez Canal as the shortest water passage between 
the markets of Europe and the riches of the Far East. Yet the voyage 
is never an easy one; Russian merchant ships have the assistance of 
relays of ice-breakers; and whether an enemy vessel could traverse 
6,000 miles of a seaway which has been patrolled by Soviet planes since 
1940, and escape observation over a period which must have run into 
many weeks, is open to doubt. 

The German claim serves, at least, to bring into some prominence this, 
the world’s northernmost ocean freight route, the significance of which 
in the present war is probably greater than the meagre reports which filter 
through concerning it would lead one to surmise. The little that is being 
revealed should not be taken to infer that nothing is happening there. 
For easily the shortest sea route between Russia and America’s Pacific 
ports is this seaway along ‘ the top of the world.’ Among the Japanese 
aims in establishing bases in the western Aleutians was to hinder the 
passage of American convoys to Russia. Now that they have been 
ejected from these it is certain that the strategic importance of the 
Northern Sea Route will be greater than ever. What proportion of 
lend-lease materials have been reaching Russia that way is not known, 
but it is certain that the Soviets are making the maximum use of a sea 
route on which the utmost energy was expended in order to make it ready 
for just such a crisis as occurred in 1941. 

The Russians are convinced that these bleak northern seas have a great 
commercial future before them, and they prophesy the day when the 
Polar Ocean will equal the Indian Ocean in importance as a highway to 
the Far East. Under the Tsarist régime occasional voyages were made 
in these northern waters, a prominent name during the past fifty years 
being that of Jonas Lied, a pioneer in the commercial exploitation of 
Siberia and the opening of the Kara Sea Route. Settled and definite plans 
for developing the northern territories of the U.S.S.R. and the navigation 
of the Arctic seaway only date back, however, to 1926, in which year the 
Soviet Government proclaimed all land lying between the coast of the 
Soviet mainland and the North Pole to be Russian. The Northern Sea 
Route Administration was set up and unlimited resources were placed at 
its disposal with the prime object of making the North-East Passage 
practicable for cargo vessels and small warships. 

Inevitably setbacks have been experienced, the worst being six years 
back, when not only a number of merchant ships but practically half of 
the ice-breaker fleet was ice-locked. This was the misadventure which led 
to the epic two-year drift of the ice-breaker Sedov, which carried it nearer 
the Pole than any other ship has ever reached. Undeterred, the Soviet 
Government reorganised the Central Administration of the Northern Sea 
Route, and pushed ahead with plans for even more rapid development 
of the seaway. The route was being traversed by well over 100 ships a 
season when war began, and it was already relieving the over-burdened 
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Trans-Siberian railway by transporting food and munition supplies to 
Siberia and the Far Eastern army. It is significant, too, that the Japanese 
reported in 1941 that the Russians had succeeded in reinforcing Vladi- 
vostok with a considerable number of submarines which traversed the 
North-East Passage to reach their destination. 

Although of necessity a veil has had to be drawn over activities in the 
Far North since the Nazi invasion of Russia, it is permissible to deduce 
that during the past two years the route has been busier than ever. For 
it has now turned the corner financially, whichis a remarkable achievement 
in less than a decade of regular voyaging: It is only eight years since the 
first freighters made their way from east to west and vice versa, so that 
impressive progress has been made in rendering the Northern Sea Route 
a vital factor in Soviet sea communications. As soon as the route was 
proved practicable as a commercial proposition every effort was made to 
extend the season during which it was navigable. As a rule ships can get 
through from July until some time in September, but when war began the 
Soviets were building a fleet. of huge ice-breakers—some were already in 
service—developing 12,000 h.p., and displacing 11,000 to 12,000 tons. 
With these it was hoped to lengthen the season at each end, and apparently 
considerable progress was being made in mastering the ice. In 1939 it was 
claimed that not a single ship had been caught in the ice, the first season 
in which such an assertion was made. 

It is perhaps apposite to recall the first successful commercial voyage 
since two interesting features marked it. Two freighters sailed from 
Vladivostok to Murmansk, and two from Murmansk to the Far East 
‘port. One of the west-bound ships bore the now famous and honoured 
name of Stalingrad, and after reaching Murmansk she continued her 
voyage to London. The Stalingrad and her companion, the Anadyr, left 
Vladivostok during the last week of June, 1935. Besides 2,000 tons of 
foodstuffs and equipment for Arctic stations the Stalingrad carried 170 
passengers (men, women and children), fifty horses, twenty cows, and a 
miscellany of pigs, poultry, dogs and cats, bound for various ports en route. 
Beyond Bering Strait the ships discharged 4,000 tons of cargo at the 
warehouses of a new harbour at the mouth of the River Kolyma, sheltered 
by a breakwater built ‘ during the Arctic night ’ 1934-35, a season when, 
in Tsarist times, work was reckoned practically impossible. The freighters 
later called at other new harbours in the mouths of the rivers Indigirka, 
Lena and Yenisei. Colonists were landed at Lonely Island and Port 
Dickson, and members of scientific staffs and other pioneers were taken 
on board for leave, and the ships reached Murmansk during the first half 
of September. From there the Stalingrad proceeded to London with her 
freight of Siberian pine wood, picked up at the new port of Igarka, on the 
Yenisei, north of the Arctic Circle. This port is typical of Soviet enter- 
prise in these vast northern territories. Little more than a dozen years. 
back it was a collection of ramshackle huts ; now it has a population of 
20,000, and is provided with amenities not usually regarded as charac- 
terising Polar settlements. Timber and concrete harbour walls have been 
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erected under conditions of sub-zero weather, scores of modern buildings 
have been built in regions of almost eternal frost, and every resource 
of modern engineering has been employed to heat miles of water mains and 
sewers laid in the frozen soil. 

Under present conditions the strategic value of the Northern Sea 
Route is even greater than its commercial importance. There is no 
question that the threat of German and Japanese aggression was one of 
the most impelling reasons that determined the Soviets to develop this 
Arctic seaway, and to spare no expense in the work. The outlay has been 
more than repaid by the creation of what might with truth be described 
as a ‘ Russian lake’ over which men, materials and naval craft can be 
moved safely and freely. Its remoteness is such that for the greater part 
of its length it is absolutely free from any form of attack yet devised— 
even that of the long-distance bomber. No other route from Etirope to 
the Far East has this decisive advantage, and as well it provides a line 
of communication with America’s biggest territory, Alaska. Every 
month of the war emphasises the advantage of this link, and with the 
extension of the Alcan Highway from Fairbanks to the shores of the 
Bering Strait, upon which the Americans are now working, its importance 
will be even more enhanced. The long and dangerous sea route from the 
United States to Alaska will have been eliminated. Supplies for Russia 
will be carried north over the route, and it will be possible to ship these 
through the Bering Strait, where vessels could be convoyed by ice-breakers 
to any of the Arctic ports, more particularly Archangel, on the White Sea, 
which has direct rail communication with Moscow, and Murmansk, 
which has access to the White Sea Canal linking with Leningrad. 

When normal conditions return the commercial aspect of the Northern 
Sea Route will prove paramount, and the Russians will not rest content 
until they have made all-the-year-round navigation an accomplished fact. 
It was this driving urge which inspired Stalin to order the imprisoned 
Sedov to try and drift closer to the North Pole than any other ship. In 
the autumn of 1937 that icebreaker was making a hydrographical survey 
in the Laptev Sea, just south of the Arctic ice-pack. She was instructed 
to go to the rescue of two other icebreakers, the Sadko and Malygin, 
which were trapped in the ice by an unusually early winter. The whole 
three found themselves besieged, and they drifted from October to March, 
1938. In August the icebreaker Yermak succeeded in towing two of the 
vessels clear, but a broken steering wheel prevented the Sedov following 
the path through the pack-ice. 

A final bid by the magnificently equipped J. Sialin, the most powerful 
icebreaker in existence, failed too. She was balked by heavy concen- 
trations of ice, and the crippled ship had to be left to the mercy of the 
Arctic. A crew of fifteen picked men from the four ships was left to man 
her, and it was almost a year and a half later before they were rescued. 
Throughout the whole of the drift every man had his specialised task, 
and an immense amount of scientific work was done. On February 20th, 
1939, the 86th parallel was reached, the ‘farthest north’ attained. 
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Throughout that year she continued to drift, until early in December the 
crew found themselves in grave peril. Stocks of food were low and the 
icefield began to break up and huge hummocks piled against the hull. 
Ivan Papanin, hero of the ice-floe drift from the North Pole, was in charge 
of the rescue arrangements. Brief radio messages informed him of the 
increasing dangers. On December 20th he left Murmansk in the J. Stalin, 
and for three weeks she smashed her way forward through the Polar 
night. The Sedov was sighted and taken in tow and on January 29th, 
battered and scarred, both vessels docked at Murmansk. Such a rescue 
in mid-winter stands unparalleled and would have been considered 
impossible a few years back. 

The epic voyage of the Sedov lasted 959 days, and as a reward for their 
endurance and discoveries the crew were made Heroes of the Soviet 
Union. Among the important results of the drift were the discovery 
that the so-called Sannikov Land, reputed to lie north of the New Siberian 
Islands, is non-existent, and that the Laptev Sea is not a sea but only a 
gulf of the Arctic Ocean. It was also revealed that there is a much greater 
movement of ice into the Greenland Sea than Nansen found, but the 
explorers were able to confirm Nansen’s laws on the behaviour of solid 
ice in the central Polar basin. They also made invaluable discoveries 
about the direction and speed of the Arctic drift, and amassed meteoro- 
logical, hydrographical, hydrological, magnetic and gravimetrical data, 
which are being used to bring nearer the day of realisation of the great 
project that is the objective of all Soviet exploration in the Arctic, the 
all-the-year-round navigation of the North-East Passage. 

This will in great measuré solve the problem, that of transport, which 
has so gravely hampered the development of Siberia’s 5,000,000 square 
miles, rich in coal, oil, gold, silver, platinum, nickel and other minerals, 
besides vast forests and millions of fur-bearing animals. Up till recent 
times roads and railways were few and far between ; indeed, there are 
still vast unpathed spaces where communications are nothing more than 
primitive. The rivers are often the only possible means of transport when, 
during the short hot summer, three or four feet below the surface thaw, 
and the rough trackways are turned into quagmires. To the north flow 
Russia’s three mightiest rivers, the Yenisei (3,300 miles), the Lena 
(2,800 miles) and the Obi (2,700 miles), lengths which rank them among 
the world’s ten biggest rivers. 

It is true that all are ice-bound for some part of the year and all three 
empty into a frozen ocean. The Russians are determined to overcome 
such handicaps, for they offer the obvious arteries of commerce for their 
new Empire of the North, and in conjunction with the North-East Passage 
they are steadily building up a thriving trade from the ports newly 
established along these rivers or at their mouths. Fleets of river freighters 
move Siberian products down the rivers, taking back such essential 
supplies as building materials, machinery, clothing and certain types of 
food. At the river ports the freights are changed over 40 ocean-going 
vessels, which (normally) maintain communications with Europe, America 
and the Far East. 
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This river-ocean route has many advantages over any other at present 
in existence. It costs a thousand roubles to carry a ton of metal over the 
always overworked Trans-Siberian Railway to Irkutsk, the important 
gold and fur centre in Eastern Siberia, and then on to Yakutsk, capital 
of the Yakut Republic, down the Lena. On the other hand, the cost is 
only 600 roubles if it is taken to Murmansk by rail and then by the 
Northern Sea Route to the new harbour, Port Tiksi, on the Lena, and finally 
by river craft to Yakutsk. Furthermore, no other route can compare 
with this one from European Russia to the Maritime Provinces of Siberia. 
Here are significant comparative figures: Murmansk to Vladivostok 
through the Panama Canal is 14,000 miles ; via the North-East Passage 
only 6,000 miles. 

The success achieved in the opening up of the Northern Sea Route 
would not have been possible without the devotion to duty of scientists 
and research workers who stayed on in the Far North to accumulate 
meteorological and oceanographical data. They suffered much, for con- 
ditions were incredibly primitive, but their courage ensured the triumph of 
the plans. One party of scientists was on Wrangel Island, one of the 
loneliest spots in the Arctic, five years before being relieved. Another 
extremely isolated station is Hooker Island, south of Franz Joseph Land, 
yet Soviet women bravely elected to share their husbands’ exile. A third 
is 100 miles nearer the Pole still, Prince Rupert Island, the northernmost 
radio station in the world. The number of such stations is rapidly 
increasing, and they guide the freighters by constant reports of the 
weather and ice conditions. Indeed, although four relays of powerful 
icebreakers were ready to help the pioneer freighters in 1935, the reports 
they received proved so valuable that they would most probably have got 
through without their aid. As it was they docked ahead of the time-table 
set them. When navigation conditions are more difficult, then the 
presence of the icebreakers is indispensable. 

Nothing that the ingenuity of man could provide has been denied the 
‘ Polar army ’ stationed in the Far North. The Soviet Government has 
put scientific apparatus, aircraft, and icebreakers at the disposal of those— 
research workers, explorers, seamen—composing it. All have co-operated, 
but little could have been achieved without the courage and determination 
of the icebreaker crews. To them has fallen the task, season after season, 
and especially in difficult winters, of battling with the ice and carving a 
way through its seemingly impregnable mass. As suggested earlier, the 
latest vessels are magnificently equipped. They carry two planes for 
reconnaissance work, and are able to keep in touch with each other, all 
scientific stations in the Arctic, and with Moscow, by radio. The J. Stalin, 
built at Leningrad, is the flagship of the fleet. In calm water she has a 
speed of 15 knots, and her steel ribs and bows are capable of resisting the 
fiercest ice pressure. She is provided with electric pumps and power, 
fresh-water distillation apparatus, searchlights, and even refrigerators ! 
To facilitate the attack on the ice these icebreakers are built with flat 


| and blunt bows, undercut to help them to rise over the ice, and to increase 
| their crushing power water tanks are fitted which can be filled or emptied 
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at will. Power, not speed, is their essential asset. Where the ice is thick 
the aim is to crush the mass by weight, not to clear it by ramming, for 
which purpose the giant bulk of the ship is forced to mount the floes. 

The Russians have reduced icebreaking to a science, and reconnais- 
sance planes are able to survey the field ahead and radio information as 
to the best course to set, or they drop a plan of the ice-floes by parachute. 
The navigating officers study this and the best method of attack is decided 
upon, taking into account the time factor and the thickness of the ice. 
If the ice is thin the icebreaker is able to smash her way forward compara- 
tively easily, but where necessary explosives are used to facilitate the 
work. The custom is to have the icebreakers stationed at strategic points 
along the Northern Sea route to shepherd the convoys. The most difficult 
sections are the southern end of Novaya Zemlya, where ships are helped 
through the Kara Strait if necessary ; then they are taken over by the 
next escort and are assisted through the Kara Sea and on past the mouth 
of the Yenisei, through the central and most northerly, and, therefore, the 
most hazardous part of the route ; and the remaining icebreakers operate in 
the intricate channels of the New Siberian Islands and the Bering Strait. 

Shortly before the war Smolka, the Russian journalist, was permitted 
to see something of the developments that are taking place along Russia’s 
Arctic shores and in Siberia. He spoke of the enterprise in hand as the 
U.S.8.R.’s ‘ modern Socialistic equivalent of the East India Company.’ 
He found Soviet officials there proud of their task, unflaggingly enthu- 
siastic, and absolutely convinced of the tremendous economic value of the 
Arctic Ocean seaway which the icebreakers have opened up. By the 
middle of the century the Russians hope to have established a chain of 
nearly equidistant, modernly equipped ports along the Arctic coast to 
serve their fleets as coaling, repair and supply stations. They also plan 
to increase greatly the number of icebreakers, modern in every detail, 
working there. When this comes about, the whole of the Arctic islands 
will also be dotted with scientific stations hourly flashing reports to the 
stream of passenger and cargo ships that will make the route one of the 
most important ocean highways of world commerce. 

Such is the vision—and it is not for anybody to say that Russia will 
not succeed, when the wonderful progress recorded in the short period of 
ten years is recalled. 

E. R. YaRHam. 


REACTION AND CHANCE 


MopERN man has come into his estate of a three-dimensional conscious- 
ness, and one result of this is that we can nevermore—for good and ill— 
recover the completely spontaneous gestures of life: the shameless 
caress, the swagger; and the prayer. This is a sad thing, no doubt, and 
in our petulant adolescence we cry out against those grey-faced tutors 
—civilisation, Liberalism, and Protestantism. We see at the present day 
a cult of the primitive, the aristocrat, the devotee ; but these are cul-de- 
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sacs which the current of Life will pass by, even if—in the phenomena of 
Communism, Fascism, and the Western neo-Catholicism—some of the 
stagnant water has mingled with the main stream. The heirs of the 
mechanical age will not again accept tribal or village custom, the heirs of 
the revolutions will not accept class-privilege, the heirs of the ‘ Enlighten- 
ment’ will not accept supernatural belief. They would not, even if it 
should be proved to them that this submission alone could save them 
from destruction ; because in a Copernican world their centre is outside 
them, in irrational impulse, and they can only swing round it blindly. The 
ancient Ptolemaic world, which made humanity the centre of the cosmos, 
symbolised the balanced life of proven common sense ; for man’s instinct 
tells him that the symbol guards reason—which is itself a set of symbols 
—and that reason pressed to its Conclusion leads to the Irrational. But 
as Life advances over our dead bodies, so it advances over shattered 
symbols, irresistibly, and we can no more bring back the naive, brave 
pathetic figures of the past than we can bring back that level immovable 
stage which supported them all. Made dizzy by our frantic gyrations 
through space, by the revolutions of pure abstraction, we search for some 
hanging-strap to steady ourselves; and find it—perhaps—in the 
Einsteinian world. There is, then, no great abstract cosmos, no single 
centre, no far-off divine event to which the whole creation gravitates and 
in which everything hard and separate will be melted down into one 
liquid ball of love and equality. The mind is its own centre ; and accord- 
ing to its position the universe is rational or irrational. According to our 
shifting relationships with each other we are each of us in turn the savage 
and the civilised man, the noble and the democrat, the monk and the free- 
thinker. And this being once recognised we may even accept church and 
caste, in the knowledge that they can no longer impose on us, because we 
ourselves are the measure of the world and all things in it. We may once 
more conform—though with a smile—to cult and custom, seeing in them 
gracious garments that we can put on and lay aside at our pleasure, and 
having no fear that we shall be again deceived into thinking, like the 
child, that it is the habit that makes the monk or the crown that makes 
the king ; nor, like the adolescent, that cowls or crowns could ever come 
between us and the reality. We shall be able to ‘ make game ’ like chil- 
dren and, unlike children, be perfectly well aware that life is making as 
much of us. If we shall have lost—and irretrievably—the wonder of the 
spirit, we shall have gained the freedom of the spirit ; and no elders will 
ever again sadden our days, and no nurse terrify our nights. 


ARLAND USSHER. 


FILIOQUE 


THE end of the world was awaited in the year a.D. 1,000 and it was in 
truth the end of the antique world, the world of the gods and the magicians, 
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the sages and the soothsayers, both Pagan and Christian. After that date 
Christianity became definitely Western in character, instead of being as 
thitherto a mere nihilistic easternising of the Greco-Roman civilisation, 
as Bolshevism is a nihilistic easternising of the modern European civilisa- 
tion, a second childhood—to all appearance—of the old order. But it 
would be truer to call it the chrysalis stage through which the classical 
larva turned into the Western butterfly, the subterranean escape through 
which the captive of Time became its captain. And in the eleventh cen- | 
tury the chrysalis cracked in two, in the great schism of East and West. 
The immediate cause of that schism was, very significantly, the insertion 
by the Western Church of the words Filioqgue in the Creed, a paradox 
which shocked the pure or static metaphysicians of the East (to whom a 
Spirit proceeding independently from the Son of God could only be the 
Devil), but which contained a promise of the whole subsequent direction 
of historic evolution ; since it made the passive principle itself an agent 
and, by implication, the creature himself a creator. With those words 
the Western Church signed her death-warrant, or, to speak better, sub- 
mitted to her destiny of being a fruitful mother of men and nations — 
instead of clinging to the illusion of being a chaste bride of Christ. The 

‘ Orthodox ’ Christianity represented the side of the doctrine specially 
emphasised by the Founder, and still associated with his name in the’ 
popular mind, the insistence on meakness, humility, and brotherhood ; © 
but in the eleventh century a new energy entered the Western Church, | 
which was equally a derivative of the Master’s teaching but is only slowly } 
finding explicit recognition as such—the spirit of ‘ Not peace but a sword,’ 
the haughtiness implied in the apparent humility of the ‘ Other Cheek ’ 
paradox which calls on us to imitate the sublime indifference of the 
elements. From that date the European is conceived ; he is born in the 
thirteenth century with Aquinas’s definition of the freedom of the will, 7 
he comes of age in the sixteenth century with Luther’s assertion of freedom 
of judgment, he founds his own house at the end of the eighteenth century 
with Rousseau’s formulation of political freedom. And now he is in turn — 
growing old and a danger to himself—a blind Sampson who is pulling © 
the house over his ears—and many look for a new Revelation and a new © 
religious founder. But that is impossible, for the heroes and the saints — 
can henceforward compel our allegiance as little as the gods and the 
magicians ; the new age is the age of the Holy Spirit, the passage from ~ 
the Son to the Father, which means from the conscious individual to the — 
super-rational Unconscious, by the way of honestly and fearlessly study- — 
ing one’s own desires. Once this aim is admitted we may again accept © 
the help of priests and confessors—priests who will be psycho-analysers — 
rather than preachers, and confessors to whom we shall confide our 
automatic acts rather than our ‘ wicked’ ones, and be taught how to 
avoid them. But only they who start from the high seriousness of the old, 
school of faith will attain the higher gaiety of the new. 
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